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POOR LOO. 


By the Author of “ Dan’s Treasure,” “Clytie 
Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” ete. 


_— 
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CHAPTER XXxV. 
ARTHUR FISH RECEIVES HIS CONGE. 





“ A mighty pain to love it is, 
And ’tis a pain that pain to miss, 
But of all pains the greatest pain 
It is to love and love in vain.” 

Wuen Elizabeth awoke the next morning she 
found not only that it was broad daylight, but, on 
glancing at her watch, that it was some hours later 
than her usual time of rising. 

Her maid answered her bell with the question: 

“Would you like your breakfast, miss.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “Iam hungry.” 

A few minutes after, when the tray upon which 
were tea and several delicacies that could tempt her 
F pi appeared, she asked Flowers, who brought 
it : 


“Is my aunt up yet ?” 

“No, miss ; she's dressing, and Mrs, Fish and Mr. 
Arthur have had breakfast alone.” 

“Mr. Arthur? Is he here?” 

“Yes, he came last evening a few minutes after 
you had gone, and stayed the night.” 

“ Oh id 

And she ate her breakfast in silence. 

Her desire for food was gone, and the hunger of 
which she complained was soon appeased. 

“Will you have your bath got ready, miss?” 
asked the attendant, n 
But the answer was: 











{ARTHUR IS DISMISSED. | 


“No; I shall not get up just yet, I am so tired.” 

Then she threw herself back on her pillows, 
and tried to realise and face the difficulties before her. 

Two questions stared at her blankly with uncom- 
fortable gloom. 

The strange question of her birth, also the ¢om- 
plications that beset her prospects of marrying. 

Over the first she had no control; the second she 
had made for herself. 

Here, also, was her difficulty ; her marriage was 
her own business, and she could do pretty much as 
she liked about it, since nobody could rharry her 
against her will, and if both of her lovers left her 
it would be absurd to suppose that others would not 
be ready to step forward and fill up their place. 

But the question oi birth! 

Was it true, as that horrible woman asserted last 
night, that the blood of a dark, despised and inferior 
race coursed through her veins. 

It could not be! 

And yet. 

She held up her hand, so small and shapely, but it 
was not white. 

Springing from the bed, attired only in her night- 
dress, she stood before the long pier glass, in which 
she could see her own reflection from head to foot. 

Very lovely was the face she saw there; but it 
was not white, nor was it in type Saxon or Celtic or 
Norman. 

No; there was the stamp of race upon her, not of 
@ pure race, but of a mixture of white and brown 
that made the very shape of her features, the whites 
of her eyes, the texture of her hair, as well as the 
colour of her hair, unlike those of the men and 
women with whom she came in daily contact. 

Yes, there it was. 

So far that horrible woman was right; she was 
dark and unlike other girls, whatever the cause might 
be. 











But how could that be ?—and what were the cir- 
cumstances producing doubt and insecurity that 
since she was a child of five had oppressed her. 

She got into bed again, for her feet were becoming 
cold, and tried to piece things together, never a very 
easy or satisfactory proceeding. 

Over and over again had the housekeeper told her 
of her first arrival at the Abbey. 

“ A wee baby,” as she expressed it, “ of three or 
four months old.” 

Of how her mother had been drowned and she 
rescued from the sea, and how Lady Elizabeth had 
“took on” when the captain of the “ Lurline” 
brought her to her aunt. 

All this had been clear and simple enough ; then 
came her father’s visit when she was little more than 
five years old, and she remembered that he thought 
she was some one else, asked after her mother, and 
then pushed her from him. 

This all came back to her mind, coupled with the 
fact that her father had never written to her; that 
her aunt had always secluded ber even at the cost 
of shutting herself off from the world until lately; 
and from Lady Elizabeth's observation in the car- 
riage about Arthur Fish she now felt assured that 
she had known of her presumed and secret engage- 
ment to him, and that it was because she had thought 
her safe in consequence that she had invited the 
Grants to the Abbey, and allowed her to make their 
acquaintance. 

“ And now they are downstairs talking over my 
manifold sins and transgressions, as the Prayer Book 
has it,” she muttered, grimly. “ Well, let them 
talk. The question for me to decide is how I will 
act.” 

Another half hour she remained in bed; then she 
sprang up, ordered her bath, and gave the maid orders 
as to what dress she would wear. 
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For good orevil her mind was made up as to-wliat 
course she would pursue, 

Never had she been more careful with her toilette, 
though it was plain and simple enough: 

A lavender grey cashmere dress fitted her round, 
girlish figure, and. made the pale face, which. had 
been skiliully touched over avith powder, look fair 
and delicate, while her dark hair, closely twisted at 
the back of her head, still left a few short curls to 
stray over and shade the low, broad forehead. 

Only a scarlet geranium worn in her bosom offered 
a contrast to the almost Quakeress-like appearance of 
her costume. 

“ There!” she muttered, in a low tone, taking a 
last glance at the looking-glass. ‘They can’t eat 
me, and I thimk they will find it difficult to frighten 
ne.” 

Then she deseended te the morning-room. 

“ Good-morning,. auntia®; good-morning,, Mrs. 
Fish. Al! how do yor do, Arthur?” 

Aud she gave her hend to the young man: kindly 
and indifferently, bat. without any hesitation or em- 
barrassmest, 

“| came on purpose to sesyou,” ho said, with both 
pain and auger imlisscomntemance. “ You hawer not 
writcem to me for afortmigtt,”* 

“No,” she replied, gathering up» courage and 
speaking in her ordimary tome, feeling savage with 
him also for compelling her ta make her excuses or 
explanations before herraunt and bis mother. “The 
fact is, Arthur, I did notimtend to write. Weehave 
madea mistake, bothof us;.and'thesconcr werecogs- 
nise the fact the bettem’* 


“But I have made no mistake, that I sam avare| 


of,” said the young mam, resolved toskeep his temper; 
and thinking at the same time how beautifal she 


was, 

“Then I hawe,”” she went: om, pitileesty. “We 
have been playfellows: together andi Ii was: very fond 
of you, and always: shall be--am @ brother. The 
mistake I made was immet, havingyseem amyone else, 
believing I could love you as a husband” 

“And you have seem some ome elger whom you 
ean love as I believed you loved! me?” lie asked; 
loarsely. 

“ Yes, I have.” 

Then, as she saw how the worda eut: lim and 
made him writhe, she added : 

**It is kinder and more honest to tell yownow'tiian 
later, isn’t it 2” 

“Yes. But I have loved you from my boyhood. 
Are you sure you are uot mistaken now ?” 

* Quite sure; I am very sorry, Arthur.” 

“ There is nothing more to be said if that is the 
ease. Good-bye; may you be as happy as I hoped 
to have made you. Good-bye, Lady Elizabeth.” 

He touched their hands for a moment, and followed 
by his mother, left the room, while Lizzie, expecting 
her aunt to scold or advise her, stood pulling one of 
the geraniums in her bosom to pieces. 

But Lady Elizabeth made no comment. about the 
painful scene she had just witnessed. 

She had definitely decided that her brother-in-law 
must come home to look after or put ia her right 
position the girl who was reputed to be his daughter, 
aud besides being tolerant to the girl, and keeping her 

s muchas possible out of mischief, now Arthur Fish 
was disposed of and she herself was defied, there 
was nothing more to be done but wait until the only 
person who had power to disown or control her could 
appear upon the scene. 

Consequently Lady Elizabeth went on reading her 
magazive as though no interest in distressed lovers 
could influence her mind except through ite pages. 

Lizzie, finding she was. to be left to her own devi- 
ces, for the time, at least, went to one of the windows 
of the room that commanded a view of the principal 
approach to, the Abbey, and taking. a beok in her 
hand, pretended to read it, 

But it might have beem upside down for all. her 
mind grasped of its contents, for she was watching 
to see Arthur Fish. go away, and: hoping he would do 
so before Donald Duncan came to call, 

It is not to be. supposed: for an imstant that she was 
utterly callous in all this, 

On the contrary, she was very. sorry.for Arthur, 
and would have spared him this pain had it, been 
possible without abandoning the course she had 
sketched out for herself, and had she been. left alone 
she would have told him her change of mind more 
tenderly and with more regard to his feelings than 
she had now shown. 

‘The presence of his mother and her aunt, how- 
ever, seeming, as it were, to attempt to coerce her 





had drivem her to be coldly definite, and bad held 
back any demonstration of affection or weakness such 
as-she might otherwise have been tempted toindulga 
in. 
A very solitary life had this girl led. Love and 


syinpathy, suek as-others-of her age feel to be the-} 


very breath and essence of life, were but little 
known to her, and now she feels that she must stand 
more completely alone than ever, that she must fight 
her own battle, and that upon her own coolness and 
courage will hag success. 

No paltering or faltering must mark her words and 
actions, 

She knew nothing—if the truth betold she wished 
to know nothing—about hor birth and parentage 
than she had already been told, but of her doubts and 
fears and surmises she was determined to make Lord 
Duncan her confidant, and she judged his character 
and knew the man too well to doubt that if any evil 
were to come to her from this source he would stand 
faithfully by her, and treat her with more chivalrous 
devotion in misfortune than he would ever evince in 
happiness or prosperity: 

“* No, Donald will never fail. me,” she murmured. 
“ Arthur Fish might, but I camrely upon my Scotch 
chieftain as upon a rock.” 

And then another idea.ceeurred to her; some kind 
friend would be quite sure totell bim about her love 
passages: with Arthur, thus: trying-to separate them. 

Lizzie’s knowledge of the- world from actual con- 


tact. was nil, but she had read: nowele bythe -tumdreds,| 


for » box filled with light literature-came down from 
Mudie’s every week, im additiom to the largercollee~ 
tiom of: the same kind tliat: wae tov be found om the 
shelves in the Abbey litwary.. 

‘Dhe-one patent: idea that. reselted from all) this 
study at the present moment wns tliat seerecy ware 
mistake, since somebody was quite sure to 
any matter one would desire to be hidden at: exactly 
the most inconvenient time, 

To be the first:to make a statenrent, confession, om 
to admit: am error gave: ome the advantage of! ite 
seeming to be voluutary, to which might be addedi 
the. cixcumstauee: that without: amy greet stretch off 
the truth ome's own colowrivg aud! tone could ber 
giver to. the affair, while, if left to others to reeount;, 


From whieh method. of ing Lizzie: cane to 
the determination that she would tell! Lord Duncan 
not only her disquieting doubts and surmises about 
her parentage, but also her own version, be it ob- 
served, of her engagement to Arthur Fish. 

“Tf I am first with my story they can’t cut the 
ground from under my feet,” she thought, with 
exultation, as, throwing the boek down as though in 
weariness, she rose to her feet and walked towards 
the door. 

“ Where are you going, Lizzie?” asked her aunt, 
for the first time since they had been alone showing 
consciousness of her presence. 

“ ‘To my own room,” was the reply. 

At which the elder lady bowed her head in as- 
sent. 

Lizzie left the room and went toher own chamber, 
but her stay there was short, and snatching up.a hat 
and cloak she hurried down again into the garden, 
for from the window she had seen. not. only, Arthur 
Fish leave with his mother for the railway station in 
a carriage, but Lord Duncan on borseback. enter:the 
grounds. 

“T must talk with him first,” was the impression 
upon her, as she went out to meet him, while Lady 
Elizabeth, little dreaming of what was taking place, 
wrote out the following telegram to her brother-in- 
law in India: 


‘You must come home at once. Matters are 
reaching a climax, and no one can control EB. but 
you.” 

“There,” she thought, “it will be another six 
weeks before he can be here, and meanwhile I must 
keep off anyihing defiuite.” 

And as these ideas passed through her mind a 
servant brought in a note from Major Grant. 

Nervously she tore it open. It contained, how- 
ever, but a few words, 

He was off to London to fulfil her commission, 
and he might have added, also, his own. 

Still more. uncomfortable would she have felt had 
she known that even while she was reading what 
his hand had written he was himself talking to Mr, 


The man, who barely sixteen years ago, had 
engaged to discover Suma for her, and had promised 
himself to be.master of Drayton Abbey, in both of 
which designs he had up to the present moment 
failed. 

Will he-be- more successful in his third: venture? 


os 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MR. GORLIDGE EXPRESSES HIS OPINION, 


** Love various minds doth variously inspire, 
He stirs in gentle natures gentile fire, 
That wealth of incense on the altar laid, 
With raging flames tempestuous souls invade,” 
Derper, 


Wuite: Bligabeth Fitz-Howard Hill was testing 
the velue af; the new version of the old adage 
on the desirability of being off with the old love 
before getting on with the new, Major Grant was 
having: a consultation with our old friend, Mr, Gor- 


Phe flight of years leaving their footprints behiad 
different impression upon different 


i ( ¢ sensual, selfish and impure all their 
worst qualities: being in large prepondarence in com- 
parison to the good, work. themselves out to the 
surface ; whileto the pure-im heart, the intelligent 
‘and truthful, the-better part of their nature gives 
‘character to the whole face and form, till those who 
‘itheir youth were handsome, beeome, ere middle 
life, Bratalised and‘ ugly with indulgence: and evil 
passions, whilothe mem and women whom once wo 
thought plain beeomerattractive and beautiful by the 
radiance of the-nobie sembi that: shines out of their 
eyes, gives fulness andi parity to their voice, sweet- 
‘wess ta their coumtenamen, andi dignity and grace to 


‘their movem ests; 

| Phuwit isethat atforty; amé'the: lustres preceding 
‘end succeeding thatiage,.mem and women carry their 
‘soulg writtemmore obearly on their faces than earlier 
‘ow much Taber iw life, and the glamour which 
‘youthiul beaaiy and the decay of old age might cast 
‘wpen themmageboth in the distance. 

George Gestidge had followed! greatly in the foot- 
| akeps of these who love darkness rather. them light 
\Wocamee: their deeds are evil,” not but that-he was an 

eminently ctable: mam, aad went to church 
regniarly on) Sundays, and would bave taken lis 
famdly: with hin had nee ere of one, 

“This not being; the-case,. » he made the 
best of his opportumities while seeming to listen to 
the sermon by decorously taking stock of the younger 
female portion of the congregation, and raising hopes 
in the hearts of two or three members of the softer 
sex. Delusions, which it is scarcely needful to say, 
would never be realised. 

As he sits in his office chair now, with a large 
tabie in which were numerous drawers stuffed. with 
papers before him, one cannot help noticing how he 
has developed during the sixteen yeara that have 
passed over his head since we last met him. 

Large limbed, inclined to be stout, his face, upon 
which beard, whiskers, or moustache cannot be 
coaxed to grow, spotted at distant intervals with 
pimples; his reddish hair darker than of old, but his- 
keen brown eyes, sharp, searching, and giving the 
idea that they would pierce through you. rathlessly 
as ever, all bore with them.evidenee-of the outgrowth 
of sordid, selfish seusualism allied tocunning which 
had helped to fill his pockets perhaps, but had cer- 
tainly failed to raise nim. one.solitary- etep- in. the 
social scale. 

A. greater contrast.than. the, soldierly, sunburn 
Major, with all the pride and exclusiveness of caste 
and the.consciousness of moral and social superiority 
could scarcely have been found, and when: he took 
the chair placed for him, and began to state the 
object of his visit, it was rather like a man giving 
orders than seeking for advice or assistance, even: 
though he were prepared for it. 

«“T wants mananda girl found,” hesaid, tersely: 
“Can you do it?” 

“ Probably,’’ was the equally laconic reply’; “how 
dié you hear of me ?”” 

“T saw your nameadvertised, and you managed’ 
an affair for a friend of mine im India; found’ his 
wife. who had ren away: from him. Do you under- 
take this matter ?”’ ; 

* Yes, if terms are satisfactory, and you cam give 
us sufficient clue.to go upon. In thecase you: sp 
of the affair waseasy enough, But we bave failed 
in one case: IL crossed the Atlantic twice myself, 
hunted for years, more than once thought I had got 
the woman I wanted, and yet failed; but 1 had no 
portrait of her, no proper description, and I might 





George Gorlidge, 





| even have spoken to her and she known it, and yet 
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have failed. We object to failures, and I must know 
what I am about.” 

‘“Oertainly. In the first place I’ want‘ you fo dis- 
cover # man whose real name was Temple; he was’ 
grandson’ of Baron Bartlett; you will see his nanre’ 
heré,” and he handed hinr'a sma! copy of'a’ peorage, 
pointing tow particular line’-where’ tue Bante iten- 
tioned’ appeared. 

“Thig William Témple,” he went'on, ‘ was con- 
victed of forgery, and transported now nearly twenty 
years ago. Yon will be able to get the date of the 
conviction. He was liberated some years afteron 
ticket of leave. TI want to ffiid’ him.’” 


“If he is alive, sir, we'll do it. Batlet me afd] 7 


to your information, This same William Temple 
received the Queen’s*pardon for a crimé He never 
committed. On his death-bed’ tlie real culprit’ con- 
fessed hiscrime. I’ve got if here,” with a nod to- 
wards'a very large chest of very sniall drawers. 
“ Anything more to tell me about him, air?” 

“No, except that I want hinr found if living. or 
positive proof’ of how and when He died if heis 
dead.” 

Mr. komt a made some rather lengthened notes. 
Then We said; 

“ You said something about a girl, sir.” 

“Yes, this is quite a separate matter. I want to } 
find out wlio she is aud where she is.. You niay 
have to send a@ man over to Germany to learn what 
I want to'Know.” 

Gorlidge assented, 

‘** You have'a portrait ?’* he asked. 

“No, but I have one so much like her that she 
might be récognised from it. I have also’ made’a 
sketch of Kér face from memory. You are accus- 
tomed to study faces; will you look at those two 
portraits and tell me if yousee any resemblance,” 

The man accustomed to hunt out hidden tiiigs 
took the drawing and the ivoty painted miniature 
in his hand and studied them long and intently. 

“T seem to have seen them or some ono like 
them before,” he said, evidently puzzled. 

“ Are they alike ?” asked the major, impatiently. 

“ Yes, but they are not portraits: of the same face, 
They might be twin sisters, or mother and daughter, 
but the eyebrows are more curved in one; there is » 
dimple on the chin of the other, and though se much 
alike the véry shape of the forehead ig different, even 
though this was drawn from memory,” holding, up 
the major’s handiwork, “lf you look at the miniature 
and think of the face you will see that it could not 
be the same.” 

“Oh, 1 Know it is not,” said the major, hastily, 
then, seeming to regret his observation, he added,“ I 
can leave the drawing with you and tell you where I 
saw thie original.” 

“You cannot tell me her namhe.’” 

“Yes, I think I can. Iheard her called Loo, and 
I made inquiries and found that tlie lady with whom 
she was travelling wis named Travers. I. should 
imagine therefore that her- name is Lucy or Louisa 
‘Travers,’” 

“Umph !* 

Mr. Gorlidge made a note of the name, inquired 
what city on the Continent the girl in question bad 
Jast been seen in, then, observing that in this case he 
should have to go himself, entered with his usual 
frankness into the question of fees and payment, 

Being satisfied on this point, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, it must be admitted, Mr. Gorlidge promised 
tosend reports of his success, Major Grant giving 
him his address at the Indian Club. 

Keen as he had been, however, not a suspicion of 
the treth flashed across George Gorlidge’s mind, 
The case in which he was baffled, as may be guessed, 
was that in which he failed to find Stma, ahd though 
the memory of'it was still keen upon hin, he had 
not the faintest'ide. or suspicion that the girl he 
was now commissioned to trace: had ever had any 
connection with the woman he’lad previously been 
paid to discover, 

Meanwhile Major Grant’ went to hiv club, met 
some old friends; dined’atid decided’ to stay in town 
the night, perhaps: for’s’ day or two, when, just as 
he was leaving late in the evenitig with the inten- 
tion of going to the’ lodgings‘ that were «lways 
ready for him some two or three’ streets off, he en- 
countered-on the steps of the buildiug liis nephew, 


Lord Dunean, 
“* Holloay Donald! What: de. you'do here?’ Ke 


asked, 

7 I came to see you,” was’ the reply. 

‘All right; wiil yow come in, or go round to my 
diggines ?”’ was the next question. 

“Tl go round with you,” 

And thus the two men, almost in silence, made 
their way to the place where, when in town, the 
elder man made his home. 

His Intth-key opened the door, and though. the 








staircase was in darkness he led the way, pausing. at 
length at a door, in which. he inserted. a key, then 
walked into what might be called a dark) space, 
about which he fumbled for @ little time, 

He discovered the matches at.last, lighted thegas, 
shut the door, took a couple of bottles of wine froma 
cupboard, also some cigars and glasses, motioning 
his-nephew to a seat, and. desiring him to helpbhim- 
self, ari in a tone of interrogation ; 

“ec tad 


“T’ve had.a day of it at the Abbey, then I thought 
I’d come on to you,” volunteered the young man, 
ashe-filled. his uncle’s glass and his own, ‘‘I-want 
our advice, or rather, to be plain—your help.” 

“ Oh, I se¢,, my advice wouldn’t go for much.” 


“Well, no, uncle, matters have gone too for that... 


The truth is,.I’ve proposed and been accepted, and 
that cat of an aunt refuses to let me be engaged. to 
her niece,’”” 

“If you aré speaking of Lady Elizabeth Fitz- 
Howard in‘ this disréspectful manner | must request 
you not todd so again. I Hope one day to call that 
hay wy wife,’”’ said the’ major, becoming red in the 


face. 

Wirile Hie nephew" sprang’ to’ hid feet, Taughed 
heartily, and. slapping Him on the shoulder, ex- 
claimed : : 

“ Bravo, uncle; I'll weleome her, and be proud of 
nty aunt’ though she has been so'chilly and stern with 
ute to-day.” 

At which the major'could but unbend, and being 
congratulated and sympathised with had no resvurce 
but'in return to listen to, as‘ le termed it, the young 
man’s folly. 

“T asked Lizzie to marry me last night,” Began 
the ‘young man, ‘“and this morning I went to the 
Abbey to inquire after the ladies, and te tell Lady 
Elizabeth of'm s and ask for her kind word 
with Captain Hil When I reached the grounds-of 
the Abtey Lizzie met me; We took a walle, and 
she told me some odd things about herself, how ler 
father never wrote to her, and her aunt'trested*her 
as though ste were not one of: the fumily; atid’ how 
she heard she was: brought irom the: wreek where her 
mother had died when she was # baby, and: of her 
solitary existence, and how she'had- noone but'me 
to love her until my heart ached for the poor child.” 

“And she told you nothing else, I suppose?”’ 
— his uncle, grimly ; ‘‘ nothing. about any other 

over P” 

“Yes, she did. She told me about the com- 
panion’s son, Arthur Fish; bow he had-been her 
playfellow when a child, and how nice and kind 
he was, till when he told her he loved her, she 
knowing nothing of the difference in leve between 
the feeling for a brother and a husband, assented to 
his importunity, and it was not until she met me 
— she knew how impossible it was forer to marry 

im,”’ 

“ Of course—poor idiot. And whathappened after 
that?” asked his uncle, with something lke a-sneer. 

“After I had talked: with hiesie awd: we" bad 
pledged ourselves that nobedy and nothing strould 
divide us, I went in to see her auut; feeling that it 
was only fair she should be told bow matters stood, 
and. her consent-asked if only out’ of compliment.” 

* Well?’ asked the major, as his nephew paused, 

‘* Well?” returned his nephew, “‘ she was'as mvys+ 
terious as Delphic oracle; talked of insaperable 
objections ; of things not being what they seemed ; 
of Lizzie being only # child ;.of my father’s approval 
aud consent, andeven when I offered to get the latter 
she shifted about, said Lizzie was not ler daughter, 
therefore she had no awthority in the matter, but 
finally finished wp! by refusing, a» she termed) it, “ to 
countenance an engag t between’ us,’’”? 

“ Well, and. what is thenex step tobe?” ‘asked 
the elder man 

‘Phe next step; if we meet witlr such opposition, 
will be to go and get married,” replied Donald: Dun- 
can, fixing bis-eyes wpon his uncle. ‘* We iaveno 
desire to’ do anything clandestinely,’” he went’ on; 
“ we won't be unreasonable or impatient'in any way, 
but if relations will set their backs: up agaitst: us, 
we'll just go our own way and defy them,’ 

“ And suppose ‘ Lizzie,’ as you cl) bev; should 
not be what you suppose her--should have no’ more 
legal claim te the name of Fitz-Howard Hill, or to 





the succession of Drayton than: you! haves. What’ 


then ?” 

“* If she were a beggar girl in the street, uncle; and 
loved me as I believe she does, I would: still murry 
her,” was theireply. 

“ Have you forgotten the proud old) maw at bome, 
Donsld, and your ancient name and linewge?” asked 
his uncle, pathetically, 

But the other replied, warmly: 

“No! Because 1 wouldn’t be unworthy of them. 
I'll. keep my word, and my nanre ard lineage is worth 
but little if ] cam’t raise my wife to mty' own level 
whatever her birth or parentage may bey’? 





Don’t be so hot, Donald, you ean’ marry this 
girl, but——”’ 

“T will marry her, uncle, and. I’d like: to see who 
will say me nay. Jf my father could. disimherit me, 
which he can’t, I’d marry her still; the man isn’s 
en that can make Donald. Duncan: break hiv 
word,” 

With which the young,man rose. to:his-foot and 
was leaving the room, when his uncle asked ; 

“ And the girl herself, Donald?” 

‘She will be as true to me as1.to her,’’ was the 
proud reply. 

“Yes: the other man might have said, remarked 
his-uncle, 

‘If she be not true to me; 
What care |. how true she be? 


But don't let us part in anger, Donald: Pil 
help you if I cen, and though I don’t like the dati 
eyed beaaty, I have nothing’ but my own individual 
tastes and prejudices to urge against her.” 

‘Thank you, uncte,”” was the diggified reply; “TI 
cime to tell you rather beoatise’ you might influence 
Luidy Elizibeth, or Captain Hill, than for'any other 
reison; béeyorid this lati an only son, and shall’ do 
as | please.” ; 

“So it seéms, But! good-night; or rather, gool 
morning’; give me anether look in before yot leave’ 
town.”’ 

“ But Lord Duncaw did not call again: before leav- 
ing town. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVFI. 


CONSTANCE MAKES A STATEMENTS 


‘Out, damned spot, ‘Out,’ Isay! 
Will this Hund ne’er be clean ?” 
SHaAResPeARy, 


We must retrace our steps for. a: fow years to. visit 
a family among whom the Destroying Angel. has 
mown his scythe pitilessly if not cruelly. 

As though a pestitenee had seized: them, Mr, 
Dorset’s family had been attacked by a-fatal disease 
which carried off, one after another, thefour younger 
children of his: firstimarriage; so that of the childrea 
of his first wife, only Constauce and Herbert: re- 
mained. 

To say that they were left to comfort hin, how- 
ever, would not be strictly correct, for Herbert had 
been coached and ciimmed until he had passed his 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, had been 
appointed to some post im Tndia, sent out to fill it, 
and Constance was léft behind, aud as she termedit, 
alone. 

Tie four children having died thers was really io 
occasion for Miss. Finch to retaid in the house, birt 
Mrs. Dorset could not makeup her mitd to part with 
her. 

“ We are all struck-with the same blight, my dear,” 
the gentle lady said, as she clasped: her last and. 
only child to her breast, “and until He wills: that it 
shall be taken from us we will bear it together,”’ 

Thus it. was that besides the servants, Miss 
Finch, Constance, Mrs, Dorset, her husband, and tlre 
baby now growing 4 strong, sturdy girl, were the 
only inmates of Grove. House, once. crowded with» 
imperious and unruly children. 

But of ail these Constance Dorset was the most 
solitary. 

As though by common consent everyone else in: 
the house avoided her. 

The baby was scrupulously kept out of her reach, 
vor was she’ ever permitted to touch-or kiss it; the 
very servants seemed to shrink:from and avoid her 
when it was dark, and few living: creatures had less 
sympathy or love allotted to their share’ than sho 
had, 

And thus the:months and years rolled on. Sumnter 
sueceeded spring, autumn and witter came and 
went; two years‘ liad passed since poor lictle Preddy’e 
death, when on’ the very anniversary of that never to 
be forgotten day Constatice' walked into the: bedroom 
where her father, stepmother, and littl Mabel-slept, 
and abruptly startled them by saying: 

** ve come to tell you that-bdid it.” 

‘*Did what?” asked her father,.in surprise, for 
the moment forgetful of the terrible tragedy to’ which 
she alluded. 

“ Killed Freddy,’’ she said, calmly. 

“You! How could you do it? was the.question, 

“T took him out of bed; and he slept so soundly; 
wrapped him in his blanket, and carried him down- 
stairs, I’d opened the drawing-room shutters before, 
and had a candle ready, ati¢T carfied him out throngh 
the grounds to’ the well. The dog knéw me and’ 
didn’t make a noise; end I'd gotionwe of your razors 
and then I did it,” with:a shudder. 
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There was a heavy thud, as if to emphasise the 
horrible confession, 

Mrs. Dorset had fainted. 

‘To send Constance from the room and restore his 
wife to consciousness took soma time, and when she 
was sufficiently calm to realise the situation some 
decision had at once to be arrived at. 

“We can’t prosecute the girl,” Mr. Dorset said, 
“but she must leave the house this very day, never 
to enter it again. I don’t approve‘of convents as a 
rule, even Protestant ones, but into some religious 
house or reformatory she must go; such a mad 
woman is not fit to be at large.” 

“Would not a mad house be the best place for 
her ?”’ Miss Finch had suggested. 

But it was not acted upon. 

Even the consolation of thinking the girl was out 
of her senses when she committed that infamously 
cruel deed was denied them. 

‘“* We will keep the confession to ourselves,” said 
Mrs. Dorset, lookivg at her husband and the gover- 
ness, “ though it is scarcely fair to you, Miss Finch. 
It would be still more horrible to rake up the terrible 
past, Besides, think of the borror of the punishment 
that would come upon her, Though she bad no pity 
for my innocent child, I pity her. Poor misguided 
creature, ‘Though I suspected her, I never knew 
till now how far I was from really believing it.” 

Miss Finch tried to console her, but Mr. Dorset 
said little. 

Here was another burden to be borne. Truly his 
children had been anything but a blessing to him, 

His tirst act was to order Constance to keep her 
room and pack up all she wished to take away with 
her, as she was going abroad. 

‘** Abroad !’’ she repeated defiantly. ‘I won’t go, 
uuless,” with a bright expression, ‘I am to go out 
to Herbert. He will be glad of me.”’ 

“T very much doubt anyone being glad of the 
company of a murderess,”’ was the stern reply. 

While the girl’s face blanched as she heard her 
crime thus designated. 

“ Besides committing the greatest crime that the 
law recognises,” continued her father “you have 
made our name a bye-word of reproach wherever it 
is mentioned. You will never sleep under my roof 
or sit at my table again, You have your choice: 
you can go to prisonor you can go on the Continent 
to some house that I must find for you. You have 
your choice, but you must decide at once.” 

“ And if I go to prison they will hang me, won’t 
they ?” with a shiver, while she instinctively put up 
her hands to her small white neck, ‘‘ But shall { 
forget Freddy then, and how he looked the next 
morning? Doyou think we remember in the grave ? 
—or is it true what the parson told us on Sunday, 
that there is a worm that never dieth, anda fire that 
is never quenched? I can’t bearit! Iwon’t! I'd 
die like Freddy but I dare not. There is blood 
everywhere. I see it at night—I wake with it in the 
morning! itison my hands, I seem to taste it? 
But I don’t walk in my sleep, do I, as Lady Macbeth 
did? You have never seen me?” 

But her father’s heart was hardened against her. 

She had brought this blight upon his house, upon 
all he loved. 

Never again would that look of horror on his 
wife’s face which had come when she saw the dead 
body of her first-born quite leave her; and never, 
though she confessed her crime over and over again, 
would the slur be taken from his name, or the doubt 
aud suspicion that was cast upon him te utterly re- 
moved. 

** You have to decide,’ he said, sternly. ‘ Once 
in prison there will be no escape for you. I will 
give you ten minutes to think it over, Your deci- 
sion then wiil be final.’’ 

And he left the room, the girl’s white face, with 
its round, staring eyes, watching him. 

“T couldn’t bear it any longer,’”’ she said, wearily, 
“ I was obliged to tell, and if I go away I shail come 
back and tell it over again. I know I shall. I 
wouldn’t if I could helpit. I’ddie if I could. I'd 
be glad to lie in the grave with poor little Freddy. 
I did it to spite her. But, oh, Heaven, what a pun- 
ishment I have brought upon myself !’’ 

Thus she sat, no tears in her eyes, to all outward 
appearance young and beautiful, yet cursed with her 
own crime, and bowed down with the horror of her 
own iniquity. 

‘* Well?” asked her father, looking into the room 
at the expiration of the time he had given her. 
«* What have you decided.” 

“I will go wherever you like to send me.”’ 

“Be ready at three o’clock when I will come for 
you,” and without anotber word he was gone. 

Very quietly and calmly were her preparations 
made and boxes packed, one of the servants, from 


whom of course the knowledge of her confession was 
kept, being sent to help her. 

But Miss Finch and ber step-mother kept out of 
her way, and she had scarcely, been human perhaps 
if the longing for one kind loving word and kiss 
“ava either or both of them had not stirred her 

eart. 

Pride, perhaps the dread of refusal, kept her from 
asking for them, but when tbe cab that was to take 
her off was at the door and her boxes had teen 
carried down to it her fortitude gave way and she 
asked, pitifully ; 

“Arn’t they going to say good-bye to me, papa:” 

“Do you expect it?” was the cold reply. 

“No; I hoped—but may I not kiss the baby? she 
is the only one left. Let me kiss her.” 

**Do you want to rob us of her too?” 

It was a cruel speech, but the provocation was 
great, and the girl writhed under it as though she 
had been lashed with a whip; like Hagar, but not 
80 innocent and harmless, she was being driven 
forth into the wilderness, and the place which had 
been her home should know her no’more, 

“ Poor girl ; wicked as she has been I am sorry for 
her,” sighed her step-mother. 

But Miss Finch, not used to be harsh or un- 
charitable in her judgment, said: 

“If she were truly repentant I might pity her, but 
when I remember the past, and the shame and 
misery she has brought on all of us, I cannot but 
feel that justice has been defrauded and the inno- 
cent judged as guilty, until she has publicly con- 
fessed her crime.” 

“Poor Mary, it is hard for you,” said Mrs. Dorset, 
putting her arm round the other’s neck, ‘ But the 
darkest cloud has a silver living, and your ‘ good 
time,’ as the Americans call it, will come yet.” 

And the two women kissed each other, and fondled 
the baby, and seemed to breathe freely now the dark 
mystery which had hurg over the house for two 
years was dissipated. 2 

_ Meanwhile, Constance started that night for a re- 
ligious home on the Continent under the charge of a 
severe-looking woman, her father, at the last 
moment, refusing to kiss her. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Tue reopening of the portals of Old Drury is one 
of the most important events of the theatrical 
ealendar. Not only is it the only theatre which has 
survived the changes and chances which time brings 
in three centuries of progress, but it is the only 
theatre which can lay claim to the title of “na- 
tional,’ whatever minor differences of opinion there 
may be as to the legitimate or illegitimate “ national ” 
drama. Of late years the character of the plays pro- 
duced at Drury Lane have been of a combined 
historical, spectacular, and we had almost said 
melodramatic, character, and the quasi-historic 
novels of Sir Walter Scott have furnished the ma- 
terial for their construction. In this regard Mr. 
Chatterton has, we think, judiciously hit the public 
taste, and he has been fortunate in being able to 
supply the loss of Mr. Andrew Halliday in this de- 
P: —_ by the services of a dramatist of unques- 
tioubly higher poetical gifts and dramatic inspira- 
tion than the departed diligent playwright. Mr. J. 
G. Wills’s Charles the First and Jane Shore obtained 
an amount of popular suffrage which justified the 
task entrusted to him. ‘ England in the Days of 
Charles the Second,’’ the new drama in four acts, 
which was produced on Saturday, albeit somewhat 
more complicated iz construction than Mr, Wills’s 
former plays, contains a plot and many situations 
which cannot fail to secure acceptance from the 
audience. 

The play, the acting, the scenery, the music, and 
the liberal mounting of “ England ” at Drury Lane 
is worthy of the olden fame of our “ national ” 
theatre. 

We shall next week notice the comic opera of Mr. 
Wallerstein, called ‘“ Barbazon,’? and the comic 
ballet “The Conscription’? which precede and 
follow Mr, Wills’s drama each evening. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—‘ THE MOONSTONE.” 

Mr. Wikre Coniins’s four-act play ‘* The Moon- 
| stone ’’ re-opened the Olympic with the attraction of 
{| ® good play, written by a popular author, and sup- 








ported by an excelleut acting company; three 
elements which should command success, and in this 
instance success followed deserving. The house was 
crowded by a critical and appreciative audience, and 
we may remark preliminarily that the mounting of the 
scene in which the action passes is admirable, The 
novel on which Mr. Wilkie Collins has built his play 
is widely known, and the judgment, almost extend- 
ing to severity, with which the author bas “ cut 
out ’’ numerous characters from his published story, 
has made “ The Moonstone ”’ what it could not other- 
wise have been, an “acting” play. The plot of the 
play may be briefly sketched as follows: Franklin 
Blake (Mr, Henry Neville) is in love with his fair 
cousin, Rachel Verinder (Miss Bella Pateman), and 
has just arrived at her dwelling, with the intention 
of delivering into her own hands a wondrous valuable 
which has been bequeathed to her. This is the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Moonstone,”’ a gem of marvellous size and 
value which her uncle had “ looted” somehow, the 
‘* moonstone ” having been set in the forehead of an 
Indian idol, and having moreover the evil reputation 
of bringing misfortune to its possessor ; so that it is 
not clear whether malice or affection prompted the 
legacy. Howover, the ‘‘ Moonstone”’ is the property 
of Rachel Verinder, and Franklin Blake has it in 
charge, When the lover arrives Rachel is from home, 
having gone to London, She returns late and only 
has time to hear from the butler, old Butteridge (Mr. 
J. W. Hill), the legend of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” as sie 
is accompanied by Miss Ciack (Mrs. Seymour), a 
voluble spinister of pious proclivities, and Godfrey 
Ablewhite (Mr. Charles Harcourt), asmooth-tonguei 

hypocrite, a youthful Pecksniff, and treasurer to 
several charities principally supported and managed 

by ladies. As Godfrey is a suitor for Rachel’s hani 

it may.be supposed Franklin Blake does not like 
him, even were they not so different in disposition 

and tastes. However, there can be no doubt that 
Franklin is the favoured suitor, Meantime there isa 
question about the safe deposit of the precious jewel. 
Rachel, who is its absolute mistress, places it ina 
cabinet in the breakfast-room, the lock of which does 
not clpse securely, There is a supper before going 
to bed, which may be said to be the first cause of all 
the wonderful incidents which follow, Franklin 
Blake, notwithstanding the advice of Dr. Candy (Mr. 
Robert Pateman), eats a hot supper and tops it up 
by a stiff glass of “hot grog,’’ Then he has not had 
his customary “ whiff,’’ out of deference to his coz., 
who detests tobacco. So he has ‘*‘bad dreams,’ 

walks in his sleep, goes downstairs and appropriates 
“The Moonstone.” But Rachel, who is also wakeful, 
witnesses the theft, as she supposes it, never suspect- 
ing it to be the act of an unconscious somnambulist, 

Rachel gives him, when the discovery of its loss is 

publicly made known, all sorts of chances for its 

restoration. In vain, But when he casts suspicion on 

her faithfulservants, and calls in a detective, Sergeant 

Cuff (Mr. Thomas Swinbourne), her indignation and 

contempt overpower her. Meantime she seeks to 

save him. Sergeant Cuff finds that the new varnish 

is rubbed off the cabinet ; Rachel possesses herself of 

the stained dressing-gown and hides it in her own 

room. Miss Clack spoils this ruse by her gossip and 

puts the dectective onthe clue, Franklin Blake is 

dumbfounded at finding on his own clothes the sup- 

posed proofs of guilt, and utterly overwhelmed when 

his cousin adds her denunciation of his being the 

thief, and asserts herself the eye-witness of his 

crime, Sergeant Cuff, however, hag a theory of his 

own, that Godfrey Ablewhite is the thief, and 

watches accordingly. Dr. Candy, too, arrives at the 

same conclusion, So the doctor brings about the 

former state of things. Franklin has another hot 

supper, and a glass of grog; once more is uneasy 

about *“‘The Moonstone,” comes downstairs, takes 

the diamond from the place where the detective has 

placed it, and conveys it to Godfrey Ablewhite, with 

a request that he will deposit it for safety in her 

father’s bank, The riddle is solved, Godfrey, 02 

receiving the stone, at first intended to deposit it. 

But when he found that Franklin had no conscious- 

ness of the events of the overnight, he resolved to 

appropriate it, and cover with its proceeds some 

pecuniary defalcations. Rachel’s love for Franklin 

returns with the vindication of his honour, and a'! 

goes happy with the lovers and their friends, and the 

reverse with Mr, Godfrey Ablewhite. Miss Gerard’s 

playing of Penelope, a pert housemaid, is most amus- 

ingly smart—we know no better word. The general 

attention and justly-distributed applause of the lead- 

ing points and situations testified the gratification of 

the audience. Mr, Wilkie Collins was called on and 

warmly congratulated on his work. 





WE are compelled by pr:ss of matter to defer our 
notice of ** King Indigo’ at the Alhambra until 
next week, 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Jutius LuxMoRzE’s voyage was rapid. Favoured 
with a fair wind he soon reached Baltimore, whence 
he took the train to New York, where he arrived 
early upon the morning of the day when the regular 
packet was to sail for Havre, and in which he imme- 
diately took a berth. 

The passage across the Atlantic was equally 
prosperous, and early in the new year he found him- 
self at Paris. 

Mr. Luxmore’s immense wealth, or rather that of 
his ward, which he freely appropriated, enabled him 
to enter extensively into the English and American 
society of the French metropolis. 

He contrived to get admission into an English 

Club, and by his adroit manceavring, he learned, 
for the first time, a fact of the greatest importance 
to his plans; it was that of the decision of the 
Court of Arches, recognising the legality of the 
marriage of Victoire L’Orient with the only daughter 
of Sir Parke Morelle. 
_ And Julius Laxmore discovered with a thrill of 
joy that the beautiful Etoile was not only the actual 
owner of the rich Island, but also the sole heiress 
of one of the wealthiest estates in the West of 
England. 

Thus, in birth and in fortune, as well as in beauty 
and accomplishments, she was a match for a 
prince, 

But she should never know it. He would guard 
her more jealously than ever, and not until she had 
become his wife should he take ber from the Island, 
present her to her aristocratic relatives, or claim in 
her behalf the Island estate to which the documents 
in nv possession would enable him to establish her 
right. 

And he longed with eager, vehement, passionate 
impatience for the time to come that should secure 
to him the possession of this peerless prize, 

He resolved that their marriage should be delayed 
no longer than her sixteenth birthday, which would 
arrive the ensuing midsummer. 
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{JULIUS LUXMORW’S RETURN.) 


Topass the intervening time with as little sense 
of tedium as possible he plunged into all the gaieties 
of the French capital. 

Then he made a short tour throngh Italy. And 
finally, toward the spring, returned to Paris, to col- 
lect bijouterie for Etoile, and to prepare for his 
homeward voyage. 


* *% * * * + 


Etoile, left alons with her servants upon the 
Island, found the time pass less heavily than she 
had dared to anticipate. 

The winter was lesa severe than usual. 

The atmosphere was elastic and bracing, and 
the Island maiden was enabled to pass part of every 
day in the open air. 

Her plan of self-improvement was conscientiously 
carried out. 

The earlier hours of every day were devoted to a 
course of reading. 

Finding herself wearied at about twelve o’clock, 
she would put on a warm hood and jacket, buckle 
on her skates, and havean hour’s fine skating on the 
frozen bosom of her own crystal creek. 

The first hours of the afternoon she employed in 
practising music, painting, or embroidery. 

Growing tired of sitting, at about four o’clock she 
would order her pony to the door and spring into her 
saddle for an hour’s gallop around her circular 
racecourse. 

Or if the weather confined her within doors, so 
that she could neither skate at noon nor ride at 
sunset, she substituted for both those recreations a 
visit to her sheltered birds and flowers, that always 
afforded her ample entertainment. 

The long winter evenings were employed in needle- 
work, or in light reading. 

And upon some occasions she would permit her 
two aged domestics to pass the evening in her par- 
lour, where she would entertain them by reading 
aloud some interesting book, or else, while busily 
plying her needle, she would listen to some wild and 
wonderful legend of ghost, wizard or demon, related 
by some one or the other of the old people. 

Then she had the weekly excitement of receiving 
or answering letters from her guardian, and the per- 
manent interest of anticipating his return. 

Thus her daily employments helped off the week, 
and the weekly mail-day served to mark off the 
months and hurry forward the period for Mr. 
Luxmore’s return and her own liberation. 

Her own liberation ! 
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That, at last, was the great object of Etcile’s 
aspiratior ! 

So the winter wore away, and spring was at 
hand. 

About this time, having read all her books, learned 
all her music, copied all her pictures, and worked 
embroideries from all her patterns, and having xo 
material of any sort to labour upon, Etoile bethought 
herself of painting her own minature as a present 
to her guardian. 

So one morning she conveyed her drawing 
materials to her bedroom, arranged them upon her 
toilet table, seated herself before the mirror, to 
commence operations. 

In three days the minature was completed to her 
satisfaction. 

And an exquisite face it was—a golden-haired, 
aon and rosy-cheeked blonde, beautiful as an 
angel. 

Etoile was charmed with her success; having 
completed the picture, she could not leave it, but 
continued to play with the subject, by changing 
the colour of the drapery, first, from white to rose- 
colour, next to lilac, then to blue, then to black, 
and finally, after sponging out the black, restoring 
it to its original snow. 

Then, feeling at a loss what to do next, she 
resolved to paint a miniature of herself with black 
a eyes and eyebrows, to see how she would look 
thus. 

She took her place at the mirror and went to 
work ; and as she proceeded, Pygmalion-like, she 
fell in love with her own creation, 

She worked at it with enthusiasm; but as the 
picture grew toward perfection her artistic mind 
discovered that in contrast with those darkest eyes 
and blackest ringlets the blonde compiexion was too 
dazzlingly fair for harmony, that she must put in 
darker and richer tints in the lights and shadows 
of the face. 

The subject possessed for her a strange spell of 
fascination. 

Under the force of powerful inspiration she per 
fected the picture. 

And then, why, as she gazed upon her finished 
work, did her heart swell with a strange trouble, 
her lips tremble, and her eyes fill with tears ? 

What was there in that beantiful pale face, with 
its large, dark, mournful eyes, and falling veil in 
shadowy ringlets, to attract her with such painful 
power? 
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She bad unconsciously drawn the likeness of her 
mother! 

She selected from her numerous trinkets a plain 
gold locket, enclosed the miniature therein, and hung 
it around her neck, wondering all the while why sie 
felt so strongly inclined to wear this picture. 

She placed her own miniature in a similar locket 


aud reserved it as agiit for her guardian, whose 
arrival might now soon be expected, 


Anda at length, early in May, oid ‘Timon brought 
from the post-office a letter announeing the speedy 
advent of Mr. Luxmore. iF 

And from the day of the reception of the letter 
Etoile prepared a]l things to welcome with éclat her 


returning guardian, 

And at last he came. 

It was high noon, and Etoile, dressed in a white 
muslin gown and straw hat, stood upon the front 
piazza, about to take her daily before-dinner walk, 
when one of the negroes came renning up the 
avenve toward the house, bringing the intellicence 
that a vessel had come to anchor about three miles 
out in the bay, and that a boat put off from her side 
was rapidly rowed toward the Island, 

toile, with a ery of joy, hastened down the 
avenue toward the landing-place, which she reached 
just as the long-boat, containing Mr. Luxmore and 
all his baggage, rowed by six sailurs, was pushed 
upon the sands. 

Julius Luxmere sprang out and hastened toward 
Etoile. The beautiful creature looked so attractive 
as she stood there with her straw hat hanging on her 
arm, her snowy drapery and golden rinslets floating 
on the breeze, that Luxmore’s first impulse was to 
catch her te his bosom in a warm em)race. 

Lut she arrested him, as with her innocent, child- 
Jike look of gladness she sprang forward, offering 
both her hands, and exclaiming : 

“ Welcome home, ny dear guardian !” 

He caught her offered hands, pressed them, shock 
them heartily, and lifted them to his lips, saying: 

“Oh, Etoile, my bride! how enchanted I am to 
be with you again.”’ 

Then leaving a command with the negroeste un- 
lade the boat and convey the baggage to the house, 
he drew the arm of his ward within his own, and 
they walked up the avenue, homewar., both con- 
versing—he with consummate art, she with guileless 
simplicity, 

They reached the house, and Mr, Luxmore retired 
to his chamber to prepare for dinner, which was svon 
served. 

The afternoon was spent in unpacking boxes, 
filled with rich presents, which were displayed be- 
fore the delighted eyes of Etoile. 

** And these are all for my promised bride,’’ he 
aaid, 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” exclaimed the 
maiden, in sincere gratitude, as one beautiful article 
after another dazzled her sight. 

“Oh! how glorious must be tho world beyond, 
whence all these woadrous beauties come,” she said, 
for perhaps the hundredth time, 

“Well! come midsummer and your birthday, 
which is also to be your wedding-day, and you sball 
see that ‘beautiful world beyond,’ ”* : 

The artless creature responded by a radiant smile 

The costly gifts were then all arranged in her own 
suite of apartments, 

The evening was passed in the moonlit and vine- 
shaded piazza, where Julius Luxmore relaied the 
events of his tour in Italy and bis life in Paris—or, 
at least, so much as was proper for the hearing of 
Etoile, who listened with deep interest. 

* And now at last you are here,’’ she seid. “ You 
have come back with the earliest birds, and flowere 
of spring, even as you promised.” 

* And I shall always keep wy word to my beante- 
ous bride,” he answered, gallantly, 

“And you find the Island in its very loveliest 
looks. The Isle is never so charming as in May, 
when the grass and the foliage wear iueir greenest 
and most delicate hue; when the sprixg flowers are 
all in bloom, and the orchard and groves are forests 
of blossoms ; and the birds are singing as they build 
their nests, or feed their young,” 

“* Yes, it is lovely; all charming; but the fairest 
blooming flower and the sweetest singing bird of all, 
is my own Etoile; my promised bride.” 

“And yet to you, who come from the beautiful 
beyond, this poor Isle cannot look so fair as it does 
to me who never saw anything brighter. 

Luxmore smiled at her balliucination, a:.d said to 
himself : 

‘Has anyone ever seen any place brighter?” Bat 
while he asked this question only in his heart, he 
replied to her by his lips, saying: 

“Come your wedding-day, and you shall seo that 
beautiful beyond. 

And again the artless maiden responded by a swile 
of innocent delight, 








So passed the first afternoon of Mr. Lux:nore’s 
return, And from that time to two weeks previous 
to their appointed wedding Julius Luxmore never 
lefs his betrothed, 

Vive weeks passed away like a dream, and brought 
July. LHtoile knew that she was to married on the 
fifteenth. 

As it was necessary that Mr. Luxmore should visit 
the mainland to obtain the marriage license, the 
services of a clergyman and a lawyer, and also the 
rich trousseau, including the bridal veil and jewels, 
that had already been ordered for Etoile, and as he 
wished to reach Baltimore in time to join in the 
celebration of the great national festival, he informed 
his betrothed that be should set out from the Isle on 
the first of the month, 

“Three days to go to Baltimore, six to transact 
business there and three to r-turn, bringing the 
attorney, the clergy:man, and the bridal regalia for 
my princess,” exclaimed Mr, Luxmore, after detail- 
ing his plan to her. 

**So, by the fifteenth of July, you will be with me 
again,” she said, 

“ Aye; and on the’morning of the fifteenth we 
will be married, and ‘immediately after we shall sail 
for London, where I sball present you to your 
English relatives.” 

‘English relatives!” exelaimed the maiden, in 
astonishinent—have I English relatives, then ?” 

“Yes, my love, did: you mot know it?” inquired 
the wily Julius, 

“ Why, of courso not, IF did not knowI had a 
relative in the world, You must have been aware 
that | was ignorant of the existence of any kind of 
mine,’ she said, as a feeling of: cold distrust chilled 
her heart, 

“T supposed, my leve, that you had heard of your 
motber’s family.’’ 


“No, no!”? exclaimed the maiden, in a-volee of 


deep emotion. ‘No one would ever: tell meof my 
dear lost mother. I have asked a thousand and # 
theusand times, but could net learn whe she was, or 
where she lived, or when she died. It is sosorrow- 
ful to have never bad a mother either living or dead. 
for though I never saw my mother, if I only knew 
the place where she sleeps her last sleep, I shoul! 
soinetime go and water the turf with my tears. Mr. 
Luxmore, can you tell me anything about my 
mother ?” she asked, clasping ber hands and fixing 


' her eyes on his face in thw earnestness of her en- 


treaty. “Oh, Mr. Luxmore, please, can you inform 
me of anything relating to my dear mother ?” 

‘No, nothing whatever, my sweet love,”’ 

‘““Of my mother’s relations, then? Has she 
sisters or perhaps parents living, who would tell me 
all about her? Oh,do answer me, Mr, Luxmore ?’’ 

“ My best love, you shall go to England, see your 
relations, and know all, after we are married.” 

‘‘ After we are married!—after we are marriod! 
Why must everything be deferred until after we are 
married ?’”’ inquired E‘oile herself, as the same cold 
distrust chilled her heart. 

But the next moment she reproached herself for 
this incipient suspicion, saying mentally : 

“Tam unjust and ungenerous! My guardian 
must know best. My guardian must be rizht.’’ 

Aud to atone for her momentary doubt she held 
out her hand and said submissively : 

** As you will, dear Mr. Luxmore, But after we 
are married, you will help me to find out all about 
my dear unknown mother.’” 

“I will, so help me Heaven, sweet Eivile!”’ he re- 
plied, lifting her hand to his lips. 

And the next morning, with a promise, wind and 
side favouring, te be back in two weeks, Julius 
Luxmore took a tender and respectful leave of his 
affiance:l bride, went on board a passing schooner; 
and sailed for Baltimore. 

E:oile went to her room and wrote a lefter to her 
nurse Madeleine, in New York, informing her that 
her foster child was to be married to Mr, Luxmore 
on the fifteenth instant. This letter was posted at 
Heatkville. 


CHAPTER XLII, 


Tue time was the lath of Jaly. The place to 
which I williniroduce you was.a narrow, two-storied 
house, in a humble but decent alley, in one of the 
most crowded neighbourhoods of New York city, 

The street door opened immediately into a tiny 
parlour, furnished in the simplest style. 

The walls were covered with paper of a light-grey 
pattern; the floor laid with a grave Kidderminster 
carpet ; and the single front window draped with 
plain white muslin curtains, 

Over the mantelpiece hung the portrait of a very 
handsome man in the early prime of life, Each 








book-shelves, filled with plain looking but standard 
volumes, 

On the opposite side of the room sat a horsehair 
sofa, while half a dozen reception chairs of the same 
material sat around the walls, 

A gnitar‘and a mnusic-stand stood in one corner, A 
plain mahogany centre-table occupied the middle of 
the floor, Besides this was a large-horsehair loung- 
ing-ehair, 

Rectiningin the chair, with her elbow resting on 
the table, aad her head supported by her hand, sat 
a beautiful woman of perhaps thirty years of age, 
clothed in deep mourning. 

By the elegant form and graceful attitude ; by the 
clear cat, classic features, the delicate pallor of the 
complexion, the slender-arched, jet black eyebrows, 
the large, languid dark eyes, with their sweeping 
length of lash, the full and sweetly-curved lips, and 
the shadowy veil of falling black ringlets, we might 
have recognised Estelle. 

Incurable sorrow wae still impressed upon her 
brow, occasional sighs escaped her lips. 

This look of suffering had become habitual, these 
frequent sighs were involuntary, unconscious, yet 


they helped to relieve her oppressed bovom and keep. 


her heart from utterly breaking. 

On her lap lay @ medical book that she had been 
studying to enable her better to understand the case 
of a sick woman whom, in ber rounds of charity, she 
had lately discovered, and whom sie a:tendedy 

And pow the-book lay idly open; with her 
elbow: resting on the table, her jorehead bowed upon 
her palm, her dark ringlets falling low around her 
lovely face, her dark eyes fixed movrninily on the 
fleor, ber mind had gone far back into the past, and 
was lost‘in reverie. 

The stteet door opened softly, and Susan Copse- 
wood entered the parlour. 

So deep was the reverie’ of Estelle that she was 
wneonscious of the presence of ber faithful maid, 
The-laiy did not often weep, hea grief was too deep 
and lasting for such ephemeral relic. Yet now tear 
after tear gathered under her drooping lasies, and 
rolled slowly down:-her cheeks, 

“It is nothing, Susan; at least nothing new. 
This, you know, is the birthday of my littie child— 
my little child on whom I was permitted to gaze but 
once belore my eyes closed in insensibility, aud her’e 
in death— my little child whom I never saw but once 
in life, but whom Fave seen a thousand times in 
dreams. She would have. been fifseeu years old to- 
day, Susan, Ah, if my little child had lived Isitould 
not to-day have been so desolate, Yet it is astrange, 
sweet thought that I have-been a mother ?”’ 

“Say that you are a mother, dear lady—the mother 
of an angel who is fifteem’ years old to-day, in 
Heaven. A mother never, never, never can lose her 
infant child, unless-——”’ 

“ Uniess?”’ 

‘+ ———she loses- her own soul, so that she cannot 
enter the company of those who ‘are of the King- 
dom of Heaven? ”’ 

* True, true.’”’ 

“Then grieve no more to-day, dear lady.’ 

“I. wiilnot, Susan. Indeed, I know it is very 
morbid to do 80; and only on this anniversary'do L 
shed a few tears over her memory.”’ 

‘* Well, give that habit up, dear lady; and weep 
no more to-day. because your child is: keeping her 
birthday in Heaven.” 

‘* Because my Evoile is shining among her kindred 
staxs!’’ 

* Your Etoile, dear wadame ?” 

“ Yes, Susan; that was her name. It was'a girlish 
fancy of urine, before her birth, incase she should 
prove a daughter, to call her Hwile, because her 
family name is L’Orient, and Esore: L’Orient, you 
kuow, Susan, by a free-translation means ‘ Morning 
Star.” She was my first-born, my only one, my 
moruing star—how quickly lost to mortal eyes in the 
light of eternal day! EKuough of my star, now 
siining among the celestial constellations! Tell me 
of my poor patient, Susan, how is she?’’ 

‘< Madame, she is reetlessand moaning, She asks 
for you continually.” 

“Then | must go to her immediately.” 

‘Do wait until the cool of the evening, dear lady; 
it is very hot this afternoon,” 

“ No, I cannot wait while a sick one is moaning 
forme, Go upstairs and bring my things.” 

Susan went, and goon returned with the black 
lace bonnet, thick veil, silk scarf, parasol, gloves, 
which was the lady’sout-door dress, Estelle quiekly 
arrayed herself, aud attended by Susan, soon left the 
house, 

A walk of half @ mile through one of the most 
thronged thoroughfares of New Yori, brought them 
to an ancient street, iato whieh improvement ” lad 


side of the chimney the recesses were furnished with | not even peeped, 
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I: was built. up on either side with houses that had 
once been tall, stately, aud aristocratic edifices, but 
were now old, dilapidated and leaning dwellings, 
tenanted by the poorest lodgers. 

Before one of the most forlorn of these—a dingy, 
tumbling, three-storied house, the lady and her ai- 
tendant paused, 

They entered the dirty door-way, passed up the 
hall, ascended the stairs, turned to the right, and 
entered @ poor but clean, cool, and shady room, 
where the wails were weil whitewashed, and the 
floor weil sanded, the two front windows darkened 
with slat blinds, and the air refreshed with aromatic 
vinegar, 

On a cot near the contre of the room lay the sick 
woman. A cléan, white counterpane lightly covered 
her form, A stand, with a pitcher of ice-water, stood 
by her side, 

“[he woman was a quadroon of about forty-five 
years of age, who had evidently once been very 
handsome, but whose fine face was now worh down 
by sickness, want, and care. 

In a word, she was our old acquaintance, Made- 
leine, whom nine months of city-life, inexperience, 
and ill-luck had reduced to this pass, 

Months previous to this, her son, Frivole, had 
accepted a situation as travelling valet toa young 
gentleman going to Europe. And aiter his departure, 
Madeleine, disgusted with her life as chambermaid 
in a large hotel, had left her place, taken a. room, and 
commenced business as laundress, Sickness had 
overtaken her, in the midst of her labours, aud re- 
duced her to her present condition. 

As yet, Estelle knew nothing of her exeept her 
name and need, Only a week before, she had been 
told of this subject of charity, had sought her out, 
found her in a wretched bed in a filtliy attic room, 
in this same house, abandoned by all, and wasting 
with want and with a low fever. 

As her condition wonld not permit her to be re- 
moved to any distance, Estelle found a vacant roont 
on the first floor front, had: it thoroughly scoured 
and whitewashed, hung those cool, dark green siat 
blinds to the windows, and put im that cot, with a 
spring mattrass, and fresh, snowy draperies, Then 
she had her patient laidin'a. bath, washed, dressed 
in clean clothes, and removed to the apartment. 

Aud for the few days that had elapsed sinjce 
her improved circumstances, the woman had visib y 
amended, 

The lady now drew forward a chair and seated 
herself beside her patient, took up a palm-leaf fan 
that lay upon the connterpane, and began to fan the 
panting sufferer, while she inquired in a gentle 
vcice: 

“How do you find yourself, this evening, Ma 
deleine ?”’ 

“More comfortable, but very weak, my lady.” 

“It is the very warm weather that enfeebies you, 
but we shall soon have a thunder shower that will 
cool and purify the air, and you will grow better.” 

“On the contrary, my dear lady, I am sinking 
slowly but surely.” 

“You should not despond, Madeleine.” 

“IT do not,my lady. 1am sinking easily, easily, 
asa tired baby dropping asleep on its motier’s 
bosom.” 

“Tam nearly sure that you will recover, and 
see happier days, Madeleine,” replied the lady, 
hopefully. 

“Oh, madame,’’ said the quadroon, fixing her 
glittering eyes upon the face of her benefactress, 
“When you look and speak so cheerfully, how the 
likeness does: beam out.” 

“ What likeness, my poor Madeleine?’’ 

‘* Your likeness to my little uursling, dear lady, 1 
never did see such a strong likeness in all my life, 
altnough you sre so dark and she was so fair, and 
though you are always so grave, and she was so 
gay. It is as if the same picture were copied in 
light upom one plate and in shadow upon another, 
And thea you both have the same inflection of voice 
and turn of the eyes, though hers were blue as 
heaven and yours are so dark, But I grow im- 
pertinent, dear lady. Pray, forgive a poor woman’s 
garrulity. I make too free, I know.” 

“Oh, not so. You loved your little nursling very 
much, then,” 

“Oh, I did—I did, dear lady!” said. Madeleine, 
Covering her face with her hands and beginning 
to weep, 

“‘Madeleine, I was told: that you wished par- 
ticularly to see me,” said Estelle, with the view of 
distracting her grief. 

“Oh, yes, madame, it was for her sweet sake I 
Wished to see you this afternoon, Forgive me, dear 
lady, for troubliug you.so much,” 

You.do:-not trouble me the least in the world. 
©U console me when you let me see that I can do 





you good, Now teil me how I ean serve you or your 
little nursiing ?” 

“ Dear lady, I wished to pray you to write.a letter 
for me to my darling.” 

* This afternoon, Madeleine ?’’ 

* Yes, madame.” 

*‘But you have too much fever to dictate it, 
Madeleine.” 

“ Ah, dear lady, never mind the fever in my veins 
. you can make it convenient to write to her to- 

av.” 

** All times are convenient to m2, my poor Made- 
leine: but why press the matter tnis afternoon, when 
yon are so ieverish? Why not wait until to-mor- 
row morning, wheu you will feel more refreshed, 
Madeleine ?” 

“Ab! how much you look like her now! Bat I 
must write to her to-day, for this, dear lady, is her 
birthday,” 

‘Her birthday 2?” replied Estelle, fecling some 
interest but not tre slightest suspicion of the truth 
hidden in this coincidence, 

“Yes, dear lady, it is her birthday, And as she 
has no mother or father to remember it for her, I 
must do 60,” 

** Poor child, she is an orphan, then ?” 

“ Yes, my lady, or rather worse than orphaned 
from her birth, But then I always loved her as my 
own, She was given into my sole care in her 
second summer, and never was separated from me 
from that time until about nine months ago. This 
is the first birthday she ever remembers to have 
passed away from her Maman Madeleine.” 

“And how old is she now?” inquired the lady, 
taking a kind interest in her patient’s conversa- 
tion. 

‘** My little Etoile is fifteen years old to-day.” 

we Ah " 

With this sharp and sudden cry, Estelle sprang 
forward, her hands clenched together, the blood 
rushing in torrents te her heart, ber whole frame 
shaken by an inward storm; and then in an instant 
she grew livid aud sank back half faintivg in her 
cualr, 

The sudden revelation—the shock, the joy had 
overwhelmed—bad nearly killed her. 

Susan had heard and understood—Suasan sprang to 
her atsistance, bathed her face with the ice-water, 
forced her to swallow some,and held the sponge of 
/ aromatic vinegar to her nostrils, 

She said to the sick woman, who had raised up in 
bed and was gazing in surprise at this scene: 

“Tt is # sudden pain to which my mistrese is sub- 
ject. Do not be afraid—it will be over soon,” 

And, in fact, just then, Estelle lifting herself, put 
away the offered assistance of her attendant, made 
a supreme effort, and though still pale as a lily, and 
tremulous as an aspen, she controlled her voice 
sufficiently to say in steady tones: 

“That will do, Susan, Sitdown,’”’ 

And when her attendant withdrew from her side, 
and took a seat at the foot of the cot, Estelle turned 
to the invalid and quietly observed : 

“TI fear, my poor Madeleine, that in your weak 
state my sudden indisposition must have startled 
your nerves. But you perceive that it is quite over 
with me now, so pray be composed.” 

“* Dearlady, never mind me, I was only pained 
to see you suffer,” 

“Twas but fora moment ; ’tis overnow. Come, 
let us talk of something else—your nursling——” 

“Dear lady, do not trouble yourself about the 
letter now.” 

** Yes, but I prefer to do it,’’ replied Estelle, and 
then, anxious to hear repeated every particular, so 
asto have confirmed that intelligence that séemed 
too joyful to be real, slio said: 

“You informed me that her name was——” 

© Etoile L’Orient, my lady.’ 

 Yes—and her age?” demanded the mother 
breatilessly. 

“ Fifteen years to-day, madame,’’ 

“Yes, yes, aud you lave ied her in charge how 
long ?”’ 

“From the day when, at one year oid, she was 
brought irom France to L’Orient Island, where I 
lived with my master, her uncle, Monsieur Heari— 
I had charge of ber until lass November,”’ 

‘* Where is she now ?” 

“On L’Orient Isle, where she-hat, since twelve 
months oid, resided.’’ 


* And ber parents ?”’ 


“ T never saw either of them. Her father, Mon- 
sieur L’Orient, was lost in the ‘ Mercury.’ Her 


mother, an English lady of rank, lived with her own 
family, I believe,” 


““And the young girl, Etcile—did she know, had 





she ever been told st/ything of her parents?” 


; 


“Of her father, only that he was lost—of ber 
mother, nothing,’’ 

“* Of her mother, nothing!’” repeated Estelle, ina 
tone of anguish. 

‘Yes! it was bad, was it not,lady? ButI was 
forbidden to sadden her young heart by sneaking of 
her lost parents, And yet the innocent little heart 
was often sad enough, especially for her uuknowa 
mother; and she used sometimes to say.to me— 
‘Ab! Madeleine, itis so sorrowful never to. have 
known my mother, either. living or, dead. I showid 
have loved my mother so much, Madeleine!’ Bas 
wy lady, you are weeping !’’ 

‘© Ah, it is becanse I sympathise with your 
orphan nursling, Madeleine, (Bus go on—L think you 
said she was beautiful?’ 

“ Ag fair asa lily,as blooming asa rosebud, and 
as graceful asa vine, Sune has: heavenly blue eyes, 
and a halo of golden ringlets around ber lovely 
face,” 

** And good ? above all, is:she good ?'’ 

“ As an angel, lady.” 

* Beautiful aud good! Thanks Heaven for that.’’ 

“Lady, you weep, you tarn pale and) red, and 
tremble and gasp for breath—what isvall this?” 

“Susan, Susan, tet) Wer,’’ 

“Aust I, lady ?”’ asked the givl, coming up. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

The sick women raised@-on her elbow and bent for- 
ward eagerly, 

Susan took her mistress’s hard with the deepest 
respect, and turning toward Madeleine, said: 

“My ladyis the mother of Hcoile L’Orient, your 
nursling.”’ 

‘* Good Heaven !”” exclaimed the quadroon, siuk- 
ing back upon her pillow. 

Then silence fell apon the tliree for a few 
minutes, 

At length the lady said: 

“Madeleine, the letter you spoke of must be 
written this evening ; but first, do you feel quite 
equal to giving me a short, succiocé history of all 
you know, in regard to my child?” 

* Quite equal to it, my lady. And not only that, 
but so anxious to tell you, that. if I did not do it, 1 
should not sleep a wink to-night.”’ : 

Estelle arose and arranged the pillows more com- 
fortably under the head of her patient; ordered 
Susan to get some jelly from the basket she 
brought ; fed the sick woman with a few spoonsful ; 
made her swallow a half glass of lemonade; bathed 
her face and hands in perfumed ice water, and. when 
she saw her perfectly refreshed, she sat down beside 
the bed, and said: 

“Now, if you feel able, Madelaine, commence.”’ 

And the quadroon, beginning with the arrival of 
Madame L’Orient with the yearling baby at the 
island, related the wholo after history of tne cbild, 
up to the time of the sudden death of Monsieur Henri 
De L’lle, the guardianship of Mr. Luxmore over the 
heiress, and the emancipation and departure of her+ 
seli-- Madeleine and her son Frivole fron the 
Isle, 

** And you have not-heard from hersince?”’ 

“Ob yes, my lady. After Mr. Luzmore went to 
France, I received letters from the’ sweet creature 
almost every month, She spoke of having written 
letters previous to that, tut I had never received 
them.” 

“ And what sort of 2 man is’ this Mr. Luxmore, 
who is left the guardian of my child ?” 

* My lady, he is about thirty-five years of age; 
handsome, fair, accomplished, and seemingly amiable 
and apright—but——”’ 

“ Well, ‘but ’ what?” 

“ Nothwithstanding al! that, I have no confidéuce 
in Mr. Julius Luxmore !”’ 

“ Why ?”” 

‘*T cannot tell you, indeed, my lady, for I do not 
know, Yot he percéived it, and for that reason 
banished me,” 








‘May not your want of confidence have been 
unjust ?” 

** Possibly, my lady; yet a ciroumstance has come 
to my knowledge, which would seem to justify my 
instinets, 

“ And that circumstance ?” inquired Estelle, bend- 
ing eagerly forward. 

“In Mademoiseile Etoile’s last letter tome, dated 
six weeks since, she tells me that she is to be united 
in marriage to Jutiug Luxmore, Ler guardian,.for. 
that such is kis will.” 


(To be Continwed.) 





Tue Bois de Boulogne is to be enlarged by adding’ 
land between the entrance, to the Bois and the forti- 
fications of the City of Paris, at thereost of 400;000 
irancs, 
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CONVICTED, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ong morning in April,a year or two ago, three 
English gevtlemen, with servants and guides, were 
riding along the road leading from Athens to Corinth, 
in Greece. 

They bad arrived at noon of the previous day at 
Magzra, had spent some hours inexamining the Pe- 
lasgic ruins and broken walls and columns which 
form the attractions of the place, had spent the 
night at the little khan or inn, and were now on their 
way in high spirits towards Corinth, which they 
hoped to reach about midday. 

The leader and most prominent personoge of the 
party was Vane, Earl of Kingscourt. 

He was some twenty-six years of age, and remark- 
ably handsome, with commanding features, an olive 
skin, black hair and eyes, which, although not 
black, were full of midnight dusk. 

His moustache shaded a mouth usually grave 
almost to sternness, but which was yet capable of 
expressing a tenderness ard sweetness few persons 
had ever witnessed thereon. 

His eyes were keen yet kindly ; his face was noble, 
with something of lofty pride and haughtiness in its 
expression, but just now it was all brightness, 
gaiety, and animation. 

He was bis own master, his parents having died a 
year or two before—the owner of magnificent and 
unencumbered estates in England and Scotland, the 
possessor of a long rent-roll, a favourite in society, 
the object of mancouvrings on the part of many 
fashionable mothers and daughters; but as yet he 
was unmarried and ‘ fancy free.” 

His nature was strong, intense, and passionate, 
capable of a love amounting to idolatrous worship; 
but thus far, his heart has never been stirred by 
more than a passing admiration for any woman, 
Ambitious, inspired with a lively interest in all the 
great political and social questions of the day, he 
was adding a lustre to his noble name, and, better 
still, was doing good work in the great cause of 
humanity. 

His companions were the Honourable Bertie 
Knollys, younger son of a Marquis, and Captain 
Wilbraham, an officer of her Majesty’s guard, both 
oi them high-minded, well-bred gentlemen, attrac- 
tive in person and manners, who were enjoying their 
holiday abroad to the utmost. 

“We have been fortunate in escaping the attention 
of brigands upon our excursion,” said the Honour- 
able Bertie, as the three friends rode alongside. “I 
have been a little afraid that the luck of other tra- 
vellers might be ours, and the spice of danger has 
given a sort of romance to our journey.” 

**A romance which we can well spare,’’ said Oap- 
tain Wilbraham. ‘“ Two English gentlemen were 
captured on this very road last year by brigands, 
and held six montbs for ransom. You remember the 
stir it made in England? One of the gentlemen 
died of some disease brought on by the damp air of 
the cave, or den, in which he was confined, and the 
other paid an enormous ransom and returne! home, 
a physical wreck. No, I would rather never have 
seen Greece than make the acquaintance of her 
banditti,”’ 

“There is no danger,’ said the young Eal of 
Kingacourt. ‘‘ Our guides, in consideration of the 
liberal terms we allowed them, have undertaken to 
give us a rightof way over these roads—to insure us 
against molestation of any sort. Our Consul at 
Athens told us we could trust ourselves to the guides 
without a shade of anxiety: in paying them so much 
ve have paid tribute to the monarchs of the road.’’ 

**Guides and banuitti are linked together,’ re- 
rarked the Honourable Bertie. ‘* Having made our 
bargain with the former, we shall be free from the 
attentions of the latter. There is honour among 
thieves, I suppose—at least, among Greek thieves. 
If it were ‘not for my faith in the assurance of the 
Consul, and the fact that others have trusted to their 
guides, and been not deceived, I should have serious 
apprehensions, That chief guide of ours is nota 
being calculated by nature to inspire a childlike 
faith and confidence,” 

The earl glanced at tho chief guide, who, with his 
two fellows, rode in advance, 

The man was in the act offlooking back, and his 
face was distinctly seen. It was a dark, black- 
muzzled visage, with a sullen, discontented expres- 
sioun—a face which, if its owner had not been well 
recommended by the Consul and by former English 
travellers who had employed bim, would have 
inspired our party with cordial distrust and aver- 
$10n, 

_‘‘ Poulos is not a beauty, I confess,” declared 
Kingscourt, “but he’s a picturesque beggar, you 





must admit, ‘I’ve had my doubts of him ever 
since last evening, but I can’t think him treacherous. 
His testimonials declare him honest. He promised 
us immunity from banditti, and I am inclined to 
trust bim, But,” added the young earl after a 
moment’s pause, “I don’t like the way with which 
he peers into the groves and bushes. It almost 
seems as if he expected someone to appear from 
them. If I thought he meant to play us false, I’d 
forestall his manoouvres by taking him prisoner 
beforehand.” 

The actions of Poulos were certainly calculated to 
arouse suspicion, 

He was gazing into the recesses of the groves 
that bordered the road with a keenness and eager- 
ness that were unmistakable. 

“ A lonely region,”’ said Captain Wilbraham, with 
a sharp glance around him. - ‘* No houses within a 
distauce of miles—and if there were the inmates 
would probably be allies of the banditti !” 

The region was indeed lonely. They were riding 
along a mountain-slope, dotted with patches of wild 
olive trees, wild oranges, and scrubby dates, inter- 
spersed with bare and rocky places, that appeared in 
contrast like the very abomination of desolation, 

‘Our good Poulos, perhaps, intends to wara the 
banditti off, if he sees them,’’ observed Knollys. 
“ He promised us safe convoy; let us trust him,”’ 

The friends continued their ride in a silence of 
some winutes’-duration. The vague distrust of 
Poulos which each had experienced, but which each 
had kept to himself until now, grew rapidly, now 
that it had found expression. 

They kept a watchful gaze upon the chief guide, 
and he, as if conscious of their vigilance, engaged in 
an apparently unconcerned conversation with one of 
his fellows, 

Presently they began to descend into a steep 
valley between the hills, a dark little mountain 
gorge, choked with vegetation, amid which the nar- 
row road wound like a snake. ; 

They had finished the descent and were in the act 
of fording the shallow stream at the bottom, when 
a sudden sharp whistle, coming froma thicket near 
at hand, cleft the sir like a knife, 

The travellers instinctively made a dash for the 

opposite bank, They had scarcely reached it when 
adozen men in picturesque garb, headed by a chief 
with a tall, plumed hat, burst out upon them from 
behind rocks and bushes, effectually cutting off their 
advance or retreat. 
The strangers were unmistakably brigands, were 
all armed to the teeth, and all presented murderous- 
looking revolvers, covering the persons of the tra- 
vellers, 

“Draw your arms at your [peril !’’ said the leader 
of the banditti,in a mellifluous voice, speaking in 
English, “If you resist or fire, you will be shot 
remorselessly. We do not seek your deaths; you 
are safe so long as you keep quiet,” 

Kingscourt was brave to rashness; the soul of a 
lion dwelt in his breast. Unheeding the bandit’s 
command, his hand moved to his bosom, while his 
keen glance swept over the members of his party. 

Knollys and Wilbraham were brave as the typical 
Englishman, and were ready to follow bislead. But 
the three guides were traitors, and would join the 
enemy in the event of a conflict, 

There were three servants—Briggs, an honest 
Englishman, valet of the earl, and ready to follow 
his master to the death, being the only one to be 
depended upon. 

The others, servants of Knollys and Wilbraham, 
were Maltese, and cowardly. 

Already they were trembling and begging for 
mercy, With a lively apprehension of personal 
danger. 

«Four to fifteen!’ thought Kingscourt, rapidly. 
‘It is useless to resist. The rascals have the best 
of it.” 

Seating the situation his hand returned to his 
side. 

The chief of the brigands, who had not removed 
his eyes from our hero, smiled, and exclaimed : 

“You are wise, my lord. Itis better to lose your 
money than your life.”’ 

_ earl’s stern glance sought out his treacherous 
guide, 

‘““We have paid for a safe passage over this 
route,’ he exclaimed. ‘Ask Poulos there if we 
we were not liberal, and if we have not the promise 
of Spiridion, the bandit, that we shall not be 
molested. 

“Tam Spiridion,” declared the bandit-chief, with 
a graceful bow. “And promises are made to be 
broken, my lord, in Greece, the same as in Anglia.” 

His smooth, perfidious smile, his bland manner, 
contrasted singularly with his hostile attitude and 
the deadly weapon which was still levelled at our 
hero. 





As no one replied to him, Spiridion continued : 


“If I had not given the promise you allude to, my 
lord Anglos, you would not have come this way. 
Could I let a prize so great, so noble, slip through 
my hands? We have captured many Anglessos, 
but never before a great lord, rich as a prince, 
and able to pay a prince’s ransom.” 

**You know me?” said the earl. 

Spiridion took a paper from his pocket and 
atudied the handwriting upon it attentively. 

“ T received this by special messenger last even. 
ing,’”’ he remarked, coolly. “Three Anglessos,’’ and 
he referred to it. ‘‘The chief of them the great 
Anglos lord, Earl of Kingscourt, tall, dark, young, 
witn monstache, rides a grey horse—you see, I have 
no difficulty in revognising you. The other 
Anglessos, rich, but not to compare with the earl, 
I have been waiting for you for the past two 
hours.” 

“ What do you want of us?’’ asked the earl. 
“T cannot think that you intend to break your 
word——” 

“T shall proceed to convince you,”’ interrupted 
Spiridion, mildly. “ Hand over your pocket-books, 
jewels, watches, and other valuables.” 

Resistance was useless. 

The Englishmen obeyed. 

They had no jewels to give up, but dropped their 
watches and purses into the hat of one of the bri- 
gands who advanced to take up the collection. 

Upon examining the spoils, Spiridion expressed 
his dissatisfaction in warm terms. 

The three noble Anglessos had brought with them 
but a small sum of money—only enough to cover 
their travelling expenses. 

“We shall make this up later,’’ the bandit ob- 
served, philosophically. ‘I shalljbe obliged to hold 
two of you for-ransom. My lord, because he is 
richest. Knollys, because he isa lord’s son. The 
Captain Wil—Wilbraham—the name is barbarous 
—may go free !” 

The Englishmen comprehended Spiridion’s design, 
yet he hastened to further englighten them : 

“The captain may have his horse. He may re- 
turn at once to Athens unmolested,” said the ban- 
dit. ‘And he shall take with him this message. 
My Lord Anglos and his friend are in the power of 
the terrible Spiridion. Convey that message to Eng- 
land, and say that the terrible a age demands a 
ransom of twenty thousand Anglos pounds sterling 
for the Lord Kingscourt, and five thousand Anglos 
pounds sterling for the other Anglos. Perhaps my 
lord will send his little cheque of bank by you to col- 
lect his money?” 

“© My lord’ will do nothing of the kind,”’ declared 
our hero, sharply. ‘‘ By making terms with you | 
shall encourage your infamous brigandage, and 
make the fate of the next traveller you captnre al! 
the worse for him. I think that the English 
Government will take up the matter, my unworthy 
Spiridion, and compel the Greek government to 
bring you to justice.” 

Spiridion smiled again, softly, incredulously. 

“You don’t know of my mountain-fastnesses-- 
my secret den,’ he observed. “I can defy all the 
governments, my lord, Try your little plaon—only 
remember this; Spiridion swears by all he deems 
holy that if the ransom he has demanded be not 
brought to him in three months’ time, he will send 
one ear of each of his prisoners as a present to the 
Anglos Government, And if a delay of another 
month follow, he will send the remaining ears and 
the right hand of each prisoner, With every month 
of delay, he will return these Anglessos piecemeal 
to their native Anglia—you understand ?”’ 

The bandit’s face was serene as the morning; his 
voice soft and mellifluous as ever; but the prisoners 
saw the devilish gleam in his eyes and the cruel, 
wolfish smile on his mouth, and shuddered. 

Yet Lord Kingscourt did not waver in his resolve 
to withstand the demands of his enemy. The money 
mattered little to him; it was not a year’s income; 
but it was with him a matter of principle to refuse 
to pay such ransom, for the reasons already given. 
Without vanity, he knew himself a man of conse- 
quence in his own country. He was the representa- 
tive of an ancient aud powerful family, and he kuew 
that the English Government would set to work with 
energy not only to effect bis release and that of his 
companion, but to prevent further outrages upou 
English subjects by bringing Spiridion to justice. 
So he set himself grimly to bear what was in store 
for him in the interval of waiting, 

The chief of the banditti compelled poor Captain 
Wilbraham to write in his note-book- the terms of 
ransom for his friends, gave him some stern counsel, 
told him that he would find means to communicate 
with him upon his return to Athens from England, 
and would not therefore now arrange for the meeting, 
and bade bim turn back toward Athens. ‘ 

The captain advanced and shook hands with his 





friends. 
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“T’ll stir up the Consul at Athens, the Greek 
Government and the English residents,” he said, in 
an undertone. ‘ And I’ll make all haste to England 
and stir up the Government there, Keep up your 
hopefulness, Bertie, Trust me, Kingscourt, I shan’t 
rest till you two are free again!” 

“ Come to terms before the three months are up, 
if nothing else can be done,”’ said the Honourable 
Bertie. ‘ When my ears return to England, it is my 
particular desire to accompany them.” 

“T will not let either of you come to further 
grief,’ declared the captain. ‘* Youshall be released 
without ransom, if possible: with it, if necessarr. 
I hate to leave you likethis, Kingscourt, don’t defy 
the bandits, if submission appears wiser. Heaven 
bless you, my dear boy, and you, Bertie, Good- 
bye!” 

THe wrung the hand of each, wheeled his horse 
about, and dashed’away sharply in the direction from 
which he had come. 

“Stop him !” cried the earl. “My servant must 
go with him——”’ 

“T will not leave you, my lord!’’ cried Briggs, in 
a panic. “ Where you go, I go! Don’t send me 
away—-—"’ 

“Faithful servant,’ said Spiridion, “you shall 
stay. It isthe duty of a good servant to share his 
master’s fate, and if I send my lord’s ears to Anglia, 
you have my promise that your plebeian ears shall 
accompany them. And now, my lord,’’ he added, 
addressing our hero, “let me conduct you to my 
poor retreat, I cannot boast of ancestral halls, like 
you, but you will own that I have hearts as devoted 
to me; and I would not give my free, wild life for all 
your splendours, Forward, comrades !’’ 

He dismissed the two Maltese servants and the 
guides, who hastily departed. He then seized the 
bridle of Lord Kingscourt’s horse; his lieutenant 
took Knollys in charge, the troop surrounded the 
prisoners, and the horses were set in motion, pro- 
ceeding not up the opposite side of the gorge, but 
along the bed of the shallow stream, and upinto the 
very shadow of the mountain for a considerable 
distance, 

Suddenly a halt was ordered. 

“We shall now be compelled to blindfold you, 
gentlemen,” said Spiridion, in his softest manner. 
“If your ransom should be paid, you will be given 
back your freedom. I must guard against your using 
that freedom tomy detriment. It would never do to 
have you guiding soldiers to my retreat. Alessandro, 
Laros, blindfold the prisoners.” 

The two bandits designated performed the office re- 
quired of them with such skill and dexterity as effec- 
tually to prevent the prisoners from seeing even a 
gleam of light. Briggs was served similarly. Then 
the arms of the prisoners were bound belind their 
backs, and the order was given to resume the 
march. 

During the next three hours the Englishmen were 
borne, now at a walk, again at a gallop, up hill and 
down hill, through miles of splashing streams of 
water, over barren rocks, and. finally up a steep 
moun‘ain ascent, where every footstep of the rugged 
steeds was attended with peril, 

The bandits became silent, the voice of their 
chief alone breaking the silence at intervals in short, 
sharp words of command. 

At iast, however, the horses were halted and dis- 
posed of, and the journey was continued on foot. A 
balf-hour’s brisk walk over rocks, now and then 
stumbling up some incline, and then the bandits, one 
by one, made their way through a long, narrow, 
tunnel-like entrance, into a cavern so securely con- 
cealed from even the strictest, closest search, that a 
trained detective would have inevitably failed to dis- 
cover it. 

Lord Kingscourt and Mr. Knollys were dragged, 
With considerable detriment to their garments and 
with some bruises, at full length, tarough the en- 
trance, into the cavern. Then some one drew them 
to their feet and led them forwarda distance of afew 
yards, into a second and larger cave, and removed 
the bandages from their eyes, 

They looked around them quickly, Kingscourt’s 
first thought was of his faithful Briggs. The poor 
fellow was standing near them, bound and also blind- 
folded, His eyes were released from their close im- 
prisonment, and with a look of joy he recoguised 
his young master and moved nearer to him. 

“Nature made this place for banditti,’ muttered 
the Honourable Bertie, in a voice that reached only 
our hero’s ears, “I’ve heard of great caves, Kings- 
court, but I never really saw one before. Of course, 
this won’t compare with Mammoth caves, and that 
sort, but it answers our friend Spiridion’s. purpose 
exactly ;” and he regarded the scene critically, 

_ The cayern was not only large, but lofty, with a 
jagged stone roof in irregular arches and with stone 








walls and floor, none too even to the touch or tread. 
At one end of the subterranean apartment was a shin- 
ing waterfall of pure cold water, which found its 
way in by some underground course and disappeared 
through crevices in the floor, 

At the side of the room a great open fire blazed, 
and over it hung kettles of various shapes, in which 
food was cooking. A few lighted lanterns hung 
upon projecting rocks, Rugs and skins of animals, 
with the fur upon them, dotted the floor, and there 
were tables of different sizes, benches in profusion, 
and a few rude chairs, evidently made by the ban- 
dits themselves, 

It was a strange, weird scene, the Greeks in their 
picturesque costumes, wearing sashes of brilliant dye 
and most of them crowned with little fez eaps with 
long tassels hanging over their shoulders, darting 
hither and thither in the ruddy glare of the fire or in 
the shadows outlying ; the blazing hearth; the dis- 
play of civilisation in the midst of barbarism—all the 
peculiar features that presented themselves to the 
prisoner’s gaze. 

“T wonder how that smoke disposes of itself,’’ 
said the Honourable Bertie, coolly, watching it as- 
cend to the roof, 

“ If it finds egress,’’ replied Kingscourt, “ you may 
be sure that there isa grove of trees above, 60 that 
it cannot attract attention.”’ 

Spiridion had momentarily vanished from view. 
He now reappeared from behind a broken ledge at 
some distance, and approached his involuntary 
guests, as porfidious, smooth, and smiling as ever. 

“ You do not see all of our domain,” he remarked, 
“ We have two or toree small caverns or cells off 
this room, partly the work of nature and partly the 
work of art. It is here you will spend your time of 
waiting, Iam quite sure that in a week you will 
beg to be allowed to send letters to Anglia bidding 
your friend hasten his return with the ransom money. 
I never make my prisoners too comfortable,” he 
added, darkly, ‘‘lest they prefer to remain with me 
rather than to part with their money.” 

He called Laros, who came quickly, and bade him 
conduct the prisoners to their chamber. Laros 
obeyed, the Englishmen following his guidance, 
while Spiridion gazed after them with his usual per- 
fidious smile, 

The coll assigned to the prisoners was merely a 
recess cut off from the great cavern by a board 
partition, in which was seta door provided with a 
stout lock and key. The recess was ventilated 
through openings in the door near its top, one of 
the openings being as large as a man’s head. It 
contained no furniture, unless two rugs of sheenskin, 
with the fleece upon them, which were lying upon 
the floor, a couple of blaukets, and two stools might 
be called furniture. 

The walls were dripping with moisture; the air 
was keenly chilly, and Knollys shivered involun- 
tarily as he sat down upon one of the stools and sur- 
veyed his surroundings gloomily by the light of the 
lantern Laros carried. 

“You,” said the brigand, addressing Briggs in 
Greek, which the poor fellow did not understand, 
“ must sleep outside. Messrs, Anglessos, those mats 
are your beds. In the day, you can sit in the outer 
cavern, At night you will be locked up here.”’ 

“I wouldn’t kennel a dog in a hele like this,’”’ ex- 
claimed Kingscourt, vehemently. 

“If you don’t like it, you know you needn’t stay 
long,”’ replied Laros, with a grin. 

“Let us return to the larger cavern, Bertie,” said 
the young earl. “ We must have no more of this 
cell than we can help. I see that we’re in for it— 
we're in a bad scrape—and Heaven only knows what 
will be the end!” 

(To be Continued.) 








RISiNG YOUNG MEN. 





Ir we are happier than our fathers in the posses- 
sion of some material comforts—penny papers, shil- 
ling telegrams, ‘‘ pickle sandwiches,’’ and other joys 
and glories of ultra-civilisation, it is very certain 
that we are lamentably weak in the article youthful 
prodigy. There are several deficiencies in these 
latter generations, to regard which is a bitter hu- 
miliation for the modern Englishman whose chief 
ambition is to be of his age—dans le mouvement— 
as the slang of gommeux Paris aptly puts it. It is 
not a vexation to hear the elderly dogmatists, whom 
we all know, put the pertinacious and point-blank 
questions—W ere are your dramatists? Where are 
your generals? Where is your poet? Where are 
your racers? Your three-bottle men? 

They are well-meaning old gentlemen, who take 
wine with you and have the cloth removed for 
dessert ; aud no doubt some of their queries are very 





pertinent and not easily answered. But the ono 
which is most rasping and humiliating to those vin 
and volatile creatures, whose beards are not twelve 
years old, is the favourite and forcible—Where aro 
your rising young men? Who can name them? 
Where are they rising ? 

Young men there are undoubtedly who manage to 
grow up as of yore, and blossom into tail-coats, aud 
develop a keen interest in meerschaums and |’eternel 
féminin; but they are not rising in the sense in 
which our critical progenitors used the term, They 
are simply growing in vegetable fashion—lessening 
their years and increasing their cares and their in- 
comes in ® mere mechanical way. The sudden dash 
with which young men rose to fortune in days gone 
by they donot attempt. Tho brilliant flashes of a 
juvenile genius that once illumined all a lifetime 
are to be seen no more. There is no shallower fallacy 
than that which defines this age as one of universal 
precocity, 

To become convinced of this it is only necessary to 
glance at one or two of the professions in which ono 
might reasonably presume the fervour and self-de- 
votion of youth would be valuable, and bring forth 
early fruits. At the Bar, we all know the rising 
young man isa person of six or eight-and-thirty at 
least—a rising, middle-aged man indeed. The man 
who has anything like a public reputation beforo 
his thirtieth birthday is a brilliant exception, for 
whom we may predict somo of the most precious 
prizes in the forensic lottery. 

To sport silk before forty is an achievement almost 
heinous in its juvenile audacity, and suggestive of 
the employment ofincantations upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Looking at the stage, we find ourselves in- 
voluntarily prefixing “young’’ to the names co! 
mature fathers of families, with twenty years’ pro 
fessional experience. There are a vast number of 
really youthful theatre-goers who unconsciously 
regard Mr, Buckstone as a gentleman who is, perhaps, 
just beginning to look a somewhat elderly Tony 
Lumpkin, and Mr. Charles Mathews as a lively 
juvenile joker, whose special whim it is to play at 
growing old. A brief study of “ Men of the Time”’ 
is fruitful of many disappointments and surprises. 
How ancient all our Prince Charmants are ! 

We will leave the Princess Charmantes out of the 
question, Was this gay, chivalric hero, whom we 
have so often beheld rescuing injured innocence, 
with the lithe limbs and mighty muscles of five-and- 
twenty—was he really born in 1819? Can the 
illustrious tragedian whom wo considered a shining 
and irrefragable example of the precocity of genius 
—can he be veritably within a year of forty? Must 
we conclude that all talent and all genius were 
created before 1840? Itis even so; the men who 
have risen are old men, the rising young mey are 
elderly at least, ; } 


} 





GLORIA; 
OR, 
MARRIED IN RAGE, 
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CHAPTER XXXIx. 


“THE moment the wind sprang up, rattling tho 
doors and windows—continued Dyvyd Gryphyn’s 
statement—I slipped my hand through the strip and 
drew out the door-key. ‘Then, under cover of tho 
noise made by the wind, I unlocked the door. 
Finally I put my hand through the opening again 
and drew back the bolts, and slipped the bars from 
their grooves, and purposely let them fall witha 
clang loud enough to wake the dead, and I burst 
open the door and rushed in with the wind. 

“You should have seen and heard the women, A 
shriek, piercing enough to have split the shingles 
off the roof, rose from the three throats as they 
rushed together, and clinging for mutual protection 
sunk to the floor. 

“ I went up to my own old chamber, where I found 
a fire burning in the chimney-place, and a pair of 
lighted candles in the fixed brackets at each end of 
the mantelpiece, 

*T locked the door, though there was no possi- 
bility of intrusion, ana I went leisurely to work ran- 
sacking the old escritoire. I had more trouble than 
I had bargained for to find the papers, however. 
For one thing, I had forgotten the concealed spring 
of the secret drawer. After working an hour or 
more to no purpose, and finding out what a worm- 
eaten and dilapidated old concern this piece of 
antique furniture really was, I lost patience, and 
going to one side of the escritoire, I exerted all my 
strength and threw it heavily down upon the floor, 
with a crash that shook the house and broke the 
old cabinet all to pieces, scattering the contents 





abroad, 
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“Then I langhed within myself to think what a 
new panic this tremendous noise would throw the 
women into. “Yes, 1 laughed, though the unusual 
exertion of my strength in ‘knocking down the old 
desk had brought on an acute attack of my malady, 
so that I was forced to drop upon the bed and lie 
there inactive for several hours. 

“The brandy-flask in my breast-pocket gave me 
some relicf. 

“ About sunrise I ‘arose and diverted myself with 
overhauling bureaus, tables, and bedding, and 
throwing everything into weird .disorder for the 
edification of the women when they should come 
to look upon this geene of the ‘ ghost’s’ midnight 
visit. 

“Then, having secured all my papers, I went 
downstairs, 

“Phe hall was now quite deserted. I felt an im- 
pulse-to look again upon’the women whom I had 
frightened ont of their wits, I rightly conjectured 
that they had taken refuge from the haunted house 
in the kitchen at the back of the building. I crept 
slong silently through the back passages until I 
reached the door leading into the kitchen. It was 
elosed, but not latched, I therefore silently opened 
it and looked in. There were but two women pre- 
sent—the old housekeeper and the young lady, Both 
were standing before the kitchen fire, with their 
backs towards me, The old housekeeper was just 
congratulating herself and her companion on the 
fact that the sun had risen, adding that she never 
was afraid of anything by daylight. 

“ At that I laughed aleui. 

“She started, turned, saw me, and with an ear- 
splitting seream, fell to the floor in a fainting fit. 

‘*T did not wait to pick her up, but fled and hid 
myself; for the young lady—a little hornet she 
must have been—gave chase. 

“TI day hidden until she gave up the search, 
Then I went out by the front door, at which I had 
come in, and using the traneom in the same Way 
I put my hands through, ‘first.on one side of the 
door-frame, and then on the other, and lovked, 
bolted and barred the door as ‘securely’ asl had 
found it. 

‘* Then I hurried to old Rizpah’s hut, and stayed 
hidden there until nightfall, when I remounted my 
horse and left Gryphynhold. 

“I crossed the river at the ford that night, and 
rode on as far as Uhristiansburg. I remained in the 
woods all day, fed my horse with the food I had 
brought in my saddle-bags, and refreshed myself 
with some cold bread and chieken provided by old 
Rigpah, and brandy from the flask that was my 
constant companion. 

* At nightfall 1 resumed my journey and reached 
Kirk's Ferry, where I arrived at-sunrise. But here 
again I remained in the nearest thicket all day, and 
only at nightfall ventured to cross the ferry and re- 
turn the horse I had got there, and reclaim the one 
I had left there, 

“ At the ferry I was much annoyed, for the first 
time, since my retura to my native country. The 
curiosity of the landlord was intrusive in questions, 
and ingenious in devices to find out who I was. 
But I defeated his ingenuity and disappointed hia 
curiosity. 

** Not only was I worried by the landlord, but I 
was strangely troubled by the face of a perfectly in- 
offensive young man who was staying at the house. 
I gomehow could not keep my eyes off him, nor 
could I bear to meet his. 

“In a word, I left ‘Kirk’s Ferry that evening, but 
I had only ridden as far as Landudno when an 
attack of my incurable malady seized and prostrated 
me for days. 

‘As soon as I recovered I seld my horse and 
determined to travel to Liverpool by stage and 
thence toLa Compte’s Landing by steamer. I could 
not travel very fast, being obliged to stop at night. 
But in due time I reached Liverpool and took the 
boat that on its way would stop at La Compte’s 
Landing, 

“There I arrived about two weeks ago. I qnes- 
tioned the old man on the wharf—the very same 
man who had been flagman when I had first visited 
the neighbourhood twenty-five years ago—and I 
asked him concerning the family at Sandy Isie, and 
whet:er the young woman who had been missing 
80 many years before had ever returned to the 
neighbourhood. 

**T found he could tell me all about what I most 
wished to know. 

*‘He did not recognise me at all, and was, for 
that reason, perhaps, ail the more communicative 
Yes, he told me that Marie Desolée had returned to 
her friends many years before. 

** The old flagman himself had taken her across 
in his row-boat from La Compte’s Landing to Sandy 
Iyland, 





“She had'lived there about six ‘months, ‘keeping 
very close, never going away even to ehureh, and 
seeing nobody but the doctor and the priest. They 
said ¢he was in a decline, but ‘the old flagman 
thought her heart was broken. Bosh! ’ 

“She lived on until the summer, and then died, 
leaving an infant son. 

*** Hurrah'!” I thought; ‘a son! Bat stay! per- 
haps he sid nat live.’ 

*\I listened anxiously forthe remainder of the 
old mays aceount. 

* Phe boy thrived, he told me, and Jim and Kate 
Lindsay, who had no children, adopte? him and 
brought him up as their. own,and would Jike to 
have mame everybody believe it, ; 

“ But people knew well enough that David Lind- 
say was Marie Desolée’s child, though they had such 
a liking for old Dame Lindsay that they never let 
on ahaut it, 

‘* Indeed,.the old flagman thought the young man 
didn’t.know himself that he wasn’t old Mrs. Ijnd- 
say’s real born grandson. ‘ 

“ Bnt.all the same Father Morjarty had baptised 
him at hia mother’s death-bed, and his real name 
must be on the parish register, if it was nowhere 
else, 

“So-my son lived. My revenge was in my own 
hands. i 

“T determined to find him out at once, I asked 
the old man if he could take me immediately over 
to Sandy Isle in his row-boat. 

“ He told me that he could, but there was no one 
there. 

* Old Mrs. Lindsay had gone to keep ‘house for 
the priests at St. Inigoes until they could get 
another old woman. 

“** And young Mr. Lindsay, where is ‘he?’ I in- 
quired, still bent on seeking him out at-once. 

“*@Oh, -he, de. young -raseal!’ exclaimed the flag- 
man. ‘He done gone away, too,de scamp. Done 
run away ‘long o’ the purtiest gal and de richest 
heiress in dewhole country, and he nuffin’ but a 
poor fisherman, de young willian.’ 

“T astonished the man by bursting out.into a 
loud langh and fairly roiling with laughter! How 
could I help it, thinking how blood would tell. 

“ Here was my son, whom I had never seen, in 
whose training I had had no hand,-true ;to the tra- 
ditions.of dys race, running off with the greatest 
beauty and the richest heiress to be had—as all his 
forefathers had done before him—except myself, 
who had carried off a beauty who was not an 
heiress. 

‘“** Who was this young lady f’I inguired of the 
astonished man, as soon as I had done langhing. 

***Miass Delia Werry, the niece and heiress of 
Colonel Marshalus Discrepancy,’ answered the half- 
offended old flagman. 

* | laughed again. 

“T shook with laughter. 

***T don't see nuffin’ ’tall in dat to ’amnse you s0 
much, ole marster—a young scownul ob a fisher- 
boy a-running off wid the loveliest and loftiest little 
lady in de Jand—I don't,’ exclaimed the angry old 
flagman. 

*** Well, how came she to let him do it?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, she was ’ticed long o’ his good looks and 
sin-away-ting ways.’ 

“T laughed again! 

‘Oh, he was my own sqn and the son of my 
fathers. 

“* Was he so handsome?’ I asked. 

“*Oh, just as bootiful and just as "luring as 
Loosey Fore when he tempted Eve.” 

1 did not care the least for Miss Delia Discrep- 
ancy, or whatever her mangled name might have 

een, 

“I had no doubt, that as my promising son had, 
after the manner of his fathers, run away with a 
beauty, he would carry ont the programme in the 
same style, and tire of her and break her heart, or 
break her neck, in a few months or years. 


“ But I was anxious to finish the work I had eome 
to do—te establish my. son as my legal heir before 
death should overtake me. I asked the old man if 
he had any other duties to keep him on the wharf 
that afternoon. 

‘He told me that he had not, because no other 
boat would pass there for twenty-four hours. 

“| then offered him a liberal price to find any 
sort of wheeled vehicle to drive me to St. Inigoes. 
He went up to La Compte’s Lodge and made in- 
terest-with the overseer, and borrowed an old gig 
and horse, with which he drove me on to the little 
hamlet, 

“It was not yet sunset when I arrived, and so I 
sought out the sexton of the chapel, and for a small 
bribe got him to admit me into the sacristy and give 
me a sight ef tho perish register. 











“I found*the volume for the year I wanted, and 
after turning its leaves ‘I discovered, under the-date 
of July 4th, the registered baptism of David Lind- 
say, son of Dyvyd Gryphyn, of Gryphynhold, and 
Mazie ‘Desalée ois, his wife. 

“That was quite enengh. I made a .eapy of tho 
entry:and left the chapel. 2 : 

I went to the little inn that night, keeping the 
man and the.gig in attendanee on me. 

‘* Here I have spent the night jn writing ont the 
foregoing atatement. 

“I donot knew why I have -been.drawn into so 
much. detail. . 

“ Perhapa because I am go -solitary that I haye no 
one to talk to. y 

“T shall return to La Compte’s Landing to- 
morrow, and go on to the house of my old friend, 
General Stuart, there to die, for I feel.the approach 
of death. 

* * + * * 


This was the end of Dyvyd Gryphyn’s state- 


ment. 

Father Moriarty folded the manusctipt and si- 
lently handed it'to' David Lindsay. No one spoke 
for some moments. 

Father Moriarty folded his ‘hands and dropped 
his chin upon his breast. 

Dame'Lindsay wiped her eyes:and sighed. 

David Lindsay’s face was a picture of mental 


: Yet he was the ‘first to break the oppressive si- 
ence, 

With an agonising effort to aecount for, to 
palliate, to throw off the almost intolerable con- 
sciousness of ‘the atrocities. of that unnatural and 
monstroes life that had been unveiled before them, 
he exelaimed : 

“He was insane! He must have been insane, 
you know.” 

“Yes, my son.’ solemnly replied the priest, “ he 
was insane, since all violent, wicked, and: perverted 
passions are insanity. But the anbject of this 
madness is not-the less miserable, however the all- 
providing Lord may find him at the last.” 

Three days later the mortal remains of Dyvyd 
Gryphyn were laid in the family burial-ground of 
his early and only friend, Archibald Stuart. 

On the evening of the same day Father Moriarty 
left for St. Inigoes,and Mrs. Lindsay and David 
Lindsay for Sandy-Isle, 

On parting, the priest had said to the young 
man: 

“ My son, I muat have.a long talk with you.” 

“Very well, father; when shall I wait on you?” 

“'l'o-morrow, if you please, at St. Inigoes,”’ 

“T will attend you, father,” said David Lindsay, 





CHAPTER XL. 


Gori, with Miss de Crespigney and Philippa 
Cummings, left Wolf’s Gap on the ast day of Feb- 
ruary, by the stage-coach that passed the ferry. 

They travelled slowly, becanse Miss Agrippina,de- 
claring that there was no reason why they should 
hurry and fatigue themselves, insisted on stopping 
every night to. sleep where the stage-coach stopped 
for supper, and not going on until after breakfast 
the next morning. 

They were not in haste, and were.always willing 
to take time to look about a new place even if it had 
no other attraction that that of novelty. 

Thus these lazy and leisurely tourists were nearly 
two weeks in reaching Llandudno, where Miss De 
Cresnigney insisted on stopping for several «ays, be- 
cause she had never been there before, and she wished 
to see all that was to be seen, 

Oh, Madame Gloria,” Philippa exclaimed, “ if I 
should go often to such a place, 1 should grow mad 
as the maddest there! Ishouli! Not that I should 
mind it so much if I conldchoose the method of my 
madness. How charming, for instance, to be mad 
after the manner of that beantiful, radiant, happy 
servant girl, who thinks sho is the E:npress of Brazil, 
and receives all her visitors with such roysl grace! 
What a great pity it would be to bring her to her 
reason! Why, it would be dethroning an empress 
who has all the joys and none of the cares of royalty: 
Bat to be crazed with the crotchet of that poor in- 
nocent who thinks he has committed the unpardon- 
able sin! Oh, Madame Gloria, if it were not against 
all divine and human laws one would almost wish to 
chloroform hia, and send him home to Our Father's 
house to find out all His tender mercy. Why don’t 
our Lord take such, Miss De Crespigney ?” 

““iold yoar tongue, Miss Philippa Oummings! 
You are no better than a heathen!’’ exclaimed the 
horrified old lady. 5 

So long had the party of tourists been upon their 
route thst it was near the first of April when st 
length they landed at Liverpool, 
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It was the twilight of a mild spring day, and but 
little conld be seen of the town. 





Before this portrait stood Philippa Cnmmings, 
with her small, fair hands clasped together, and 


Miss De Crespigney ordered a carriage for herself | hanging down before her, with her head raised, her 


and party, and a-cart, for their luggage, and ordered 
the.cart to follow the carriage. 

They were soon bowling through the city, but it 
was too dark to see anything except the spleniiour of 
the illuminated warehouses along the strest through 
which they passed. ; 

An hour’s rapid drive brought them‘toa@uburban 
neighbourhood of almost paradisiacal lovélimess, where 
bread, white gravel roads wound in and. omt between 
the beautiful grounds around elegant, detached villas 
that arose in white purity from among groves, now 
in fall blossom under the beaming light.ef the moon, 
and shedding delicious fragrance t all the 
night air, 

“Oh, how beautiful, how exquisite, how @éli- 
cious!” exclaimed Gloria, as she leaned from he 
carriage window to gaze upon the loveliness of ‘the 
landscape and inhale the perfume of the air. 

“I thought nothing could equal the charms of 
wild, natural scenery; but Isee that cultivationahd 
refinement have their delights, also,” said Philippa, 
enthusiastically, 

“T should think so! This is something different 
from Wolf’s Gap, Gryphynfold, and the Iron Moun- 
tains,” said Miss De Orespigney. 

“Yes, as different as a nightmare from—from— 
from a love dream,”’ exclaimed the girl, saneily. 

“Hold your tongue, Philippa! You are a wery 
improper young ponent” audcienl Miss De Ores- 
pigney. 

Bia Seiten weaned i oes 
elegant- iron ¥ 

a broad drive bertlesnd with-velret ineras andlanemtal 
groves, and drew up before a beautiful white villa, 
a ‘canal ath Seaprant alimbion as ond 
and fes reses and 
flowering vines. 


Here attentive grooms came tothe while 
liveried footmenthrew.open the house and 
neatly-deeased maidservants waited in the hall 
to receive their mistress.and her young companions, 

“Show these two young ladies to the twin rose- 
rooms and wait their orders, Celine,” said Mies De 
Crespigney to a pretty girl, who immediately 
courtesied and turned to lead the way to the upper 
chamber. 

“Follow me to my apartments, Narc'sse. And 
you, Philomele, go and order the cook to have tea 
on the table within half an hour,’ were the further 
instruetions of Miss De Orespigney, as she left the 
hall 


Pretty little Celine led the two young girls up- 
stairs to a pair ef communicating bed-reoms, uphol- 
stered in rose-coloured silk and white lece, and over- 
looking a garden of roses, whose aromatic odour 
filled the air, 

, Bove she supplied: them with all requisites for the 
oilet, 

Philippa soon .erranged her own careless, simple 
dress, and waiked’'to and tro between her own room 
and Gloria’s with manifest impatience. 

Gloria, who wasa careful bather and brusher, at 
last noticing the girl’s restlessness, said: 

‘Do not wait for me, Philippa, dear, but go 
down. I daresay Celine will be good enough toshow 
you the way to the drawing-room.” 

“Well, Madame Gloria, I will take you at your 
word, for if you are going to spend ten or fifteen 
minutes over every finger of your hands, seraping, 
polishing, and paring every separate nail, I shall be 
tired of waiting for you. Don’t you know, Madame 
Gloris, that it is a sin to care so much for your 
perishable body?” inquired the girl, with mock 
solemnity. 

“Tt is just because it is so perishable that I care 
for it,’’ smiled Gloria. 

“Well, then, I think that is odious! Come 
along, Celine. Show me the way downstairs to 
>” Coneeiang cone,” said Philippa, as she left the 
chamber, 


Gloria finished her toilet with leisurely care, and 
then descended to the drawing-room, which she found 
for herself without difficulty, 

It was a long, lofty room, somewhat in the French 
style, upholstered in pale blue and silver, the walls 
almost-covered with mirrors, reaching from floor to 
ceiling, and doors and windows draped with fine lace 
and blue silk. 

Spider-legged, silver gilt chairs and tables, and 
‘stands for flower vases stood around; three silver- 
gilt chandeliers hung from the ceiling, and brilliantly 
lighted tte scene. 

There was but ene picture in the room, and that 
was the full-length portrait of a young man, dressed 
in the uniform of a lieutenant of cavalry. 

This hung in a richly gilded frame from oviling to 
floor between the front windows, 


golden hair flowing back from her shoulders, and her 
eyes raised and rivetted on the face in the picture— 
wrapped, absorbed, and entranced, 

There was no one else in the room, and Gloria 
stopped on the threshold to leok at Philippa, who, 
in her beautifal self, made another picture, as she 
meomed to the spectator like some fair young saint 
gasing in aderation npon the image of her gaardian 
ange 

Presently the-girl turned, and seeing her friend, 
<_ jim the slow, pathetic tones she sometimes 


ro Oh, Madame Glotia,stho is this heavenly pic- 
ure ??? 

“It is that of my Uncle Mareellus De Crespigney,” 
meplied the young lady. 

7 0 58 oa uncle? Ihe one who brought you 


“Yes, the same.” 

Philippa turned shortly around, confronted the 
aime lady, and stood stating at herin silent amaze- 
ment, 

And when she found her voice she said, in a voice 
of silent reproach: 

“Ob, Madame Gloria, how could you ever have 
left him for any other man alive?” 

The entrance-of a footman, who went around and 
turned the gas up higher, throwing a still more bril- 
liant a Sag ap by the — 
ance of Miss Agrippina igney, ina blac 
satin dress end shite lace fichu, + put a sudden stop 
‘to the confidential conversation of the two girls. 

“ ‘to think that but four weeks ago we were 
= mm Mountain, in the midat of ice and snow,” 


Gloria. 

“When one travels from north to south at this 
meason of ‘the year the change is very rapid and very 
matked,’’ observed Miss ippina, 

“Yes, we did mot wait for the slow appronch of 
spring to the Iron Mountain. We came to mect 
her,”’ observed Philippa. 

“Come, young ones,take your seats, We are but 
a smali company. Only three,’’ said the hostess, 
placing herself at the head of the medium-sized 
round table, covered with its snowy damask, 

“Three Graces,” stid Gloria, laughing, supplo- 
menting Miss Agrippina’s remark. 

“Three Fates,” added Miss De Crespigney, hu- 
mouring the fancy. 

“You have left nothing for me to contribute but 
the three Furies. Let us be three Furies and furiously 
attack and demolish these lovely strawberries,”’ con- 
cluded Philappa, 

It was 4 feast that especially pleased the two girls, 
who liked to linger overit longer than Miss De 
Crespigney quite approved, 

However, thay were her guests as well as her pro- 
téeées, and she forbore to show the léast impatience 
while they toyed with their dainties, 

At length, when they wero tired of their play, 
the old lady felt free to touch the timbre, which 
summoned the servants to clear the table, aud to 
rise and precede her young people into the drawing- 
room. 

There, as they entered’, the brilliant light of the 
chandeliers fell so full upon the pictured form of 
Marcellus De Crespigney that the young officer 
himself seemed to stand, in his bright uniform, 
military cap in right hand, and earnest eyes, in 
the act of bowing and weleoming them to his pre- 
sence. 

“Oh, Miss De Crespigney, that is your nephew?” 
said Philippa, unable to refrain from speaking of and 
gazing on the portrait. 

“Oh, yes, that is Marcel, painted in his very first 
uniform, poor fellow, just after he had graduated at 
Sandhurst and received his lieutenant’s commission, 
and just before he got married and went off to the 
war,” 

“Why, he must have married very young,” said 
Philippa, gazing compassionately on the tall, slonder, 
graceful, elastic form, and tke beautiful, grave, boy- 
ish face, 

“A baby, child; a baby playing at soldiering, and 
playing at marrying,’’ said the old lady, 

“Tt was a love match, of course ?’’ 

** On the woman’s side, yes,” 

‘But be must have loved the lady he married,” 
persisted Philippa. 

“Ob, he loved them all, bless you, every one of 
them- and more, too, I never knew the time that 
fellow was not in love, and I have known him since 
he was born,” 

“T suppose you are caricaturing, Miss De Cris- 
pigney; yet I conld almost believe you were 
speaking the literal truth. He looks like it. 





“There!” exclaimed Miss Agrippina, ‘ that is 
enough of him! A very little of Marcel gees a 
great way with me, Gloria, sit down at the piano, 
my dear, and give us the ‘Mariners Hymn to the 
Virgin.’ ”’ ; 

a ‘Star of the Sea?’ ” 

» 


The girl seated herself #tithe iinstrament, and in 
her clear, pure, sweet weiee, #0 well suited 
to the music, she sang hymn anil.several otleis 
of Miss De Crespigney’s selection. 

- Soon after this they ratired to bed. 

Early the next morning Gloria was awakened 
from. a sound sleep by the carolling of innumerable 
birds, that seemed to he ‘holding a high jubilee of 


Joy: 

Gloria leaned out of the windew, loxuriating in 
the life of the morning, thesplendour of the sun, tho 
beauty of the earth, the fragranee of the flowers, the 
music of the birds ! 

When she hurried downstsirs,she found mo onc 
in the breakfast-room buat¢the servant who was sct- 
ting the table, nor in the drawing-room, except Pii- 
lippa, and she was standing before the portrait of 
ort De Crespigney in an attijuie of adora- 

ion, 

“* Good morning, Philippa.”’ 

The girl started and turnetl.areund, but instead of 
returning her friend's greeting, she pointed to the 
picture and exclaimed, in a pathetic voice : 

* Ah, Madame Gloria, was he weslly and:truly as 
beantiful, as heavenly as that ?” 

“ He was more beautifal ‘than that, That enly 
gives the beauty ef form «nd colour and external 
countenanes ; no painting could ever give the beauty 


- of Marecl’s soul.’’ 


“Qh, Madame Gloria! How Iwwondergen did not 
love him !” 

“Ldid love him more than anyones elsc in the 
whole worltl.and from my eathiest infancy up to 
womanhood,” 

“Then how could you ever have left him for any 
other person onearth ?” 

“ Beeause he wished to marry me,” said Gloria; 
for she deemed that under the circumstances it wes 
best to be frank with this strange gi:l, who was evi- 
deutly becoming hallucinated by the beauty of a 
man’s portrait, and making a saint, a hero or god of 
him. 

Philippa turned short around, for zhe had been 
again gaving at the picture, and she stared at Gloiia 
a full minute before she exclaimed: 

**He would have married you! wonld have given 
himself to you for everand ever! would have made 
you that most blessed and happa—oh, yes, Madame 
Glorla !—and the mostenviable of human beings— 
his wife—aud you would not have him. You left 
him.” 

**T fled from before his faceas if Satan were ho- 
hind me, Bat there, the subject is abhorrent to me, 
Let us talk of something else.” 

But Philippa bad turned again to the portrait. 
Gaziag on it, she murmured as if to herself, aud half 
unconaciously : 

“ I could do anything in the world for that man— 
anything, except break the Lord’s laws. If 1 were 
a princess and hea peasant, and he asked me to 
marry him, looking at me with those beautiful, pa- 
thetic eyes, I should do it. If he were going on an 
exploring expedition into the pestilential swamps of 
Afriea, or the infested forests of Brazil, or into the 
frozen regions of the pole, I would go with him 
gladly to share every intolerable hardship and deadly 
peril, and think myself most blessed and happy to 
ba allowed to do it.’’ 

Gloria made no remark on this outburst of enthu- 
siasm ; but she thought within herself; that was 
the way in which her aunt Ensebie had loved Mar- 
cel; but she had been neither blest nor happy. 

**Those eyes,” continued the infatuated girl, 
still gazing on those large, dark, beautiful, and 
most mournful orbs—whose very smile was sadness 
—‘those eyes are enough to subdue the hardest 
nature to compassion and sympathy, to melt one to 
tears; almost to break one’s heart. Ah! Madame 
Gloria! what was the matter with him? What was 
the secret that gave this lock of unutterable sorrow 
to those eyes ?” 

“You mean at the time that portrait was 
painted P”” 

“ Oh, yes, of course,” 

“T do not remember now—whether it was a hope- 
less, platonic love for the colonel’s matronly lady, or 
a despairing passion for the surgeon’s middle aged 
widow; but I know I have heard that he was tho 
victim of both disappointments,” said Gloria, calmly. 
“ You profane wretch,” indignantly exclaimed 
Philippa. “I will never talk to you of Marcellus 
De Crespigney again.” 





He——” 


* Pray do not,” assented Gloria, 
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A bell rang, and Gloria knew it must be the 
breakfast bell, and invited Philippa to go with her 
to the dining-room. 

“* What a delightful morning, and what a delight- 
ful room,” exclaimed Gloria, after she had greeted 
her hostess. 

“And what a delicious breakfast,” added Phi- 
lippa, as the two girls turned from the windows 
overlooking the garden and seated themselves at 
the tempting table adorned with its snowy da- 
mask, “egg shell’’ china and bubble glass, and 
laden with light rolls, delicate fish, spring chickens 
daintily cooked, and fruits and jellies prettily ar- 
ranged. 

They would have lingered long over this meal, too, 
but that, at the end of half an hour, Miss Agrippina 
said, courteously but positively : 

“Now, my dears, I can’t let-you loiter this morn- 
ing; I want you to go and get ready to drive out 
with me. I shall go out into the city and try to do 
some shopping, and get back before the heat of the 
day, for I tell you the days are hot in April some- 
times in these latitudes.”’ 

The two girls hastened upstairs to their rooms to 
make ready for theirdrive. 

Gloria wore a rich black moire antique trimmed 
with black thread Ince and jet, anda fine black thread 
lace shawl, and a black lace hat, with a wreath of 
scarlet cypress vine. 

I told you she always dressed ages older than her- 
self, and more like nn elderly matron than a young 
girl. 

But this gave a piquant charm to her fair, radiant, 
youthful beauty, like the grandmother’s caps and 
spectacles to the masquerading infant face. 

Philippa wore the best, and, indeed, the only holi- 
day suit she had for all occasions, and had worn 
faithfully for the last three years for church, visiting 
or shopping—a plainly made black silx suit, a black 
Llama sack, and white chip hat with a wreath of 
forget-me-nots. 

“You might be mother and daughter to look at 
you two from bebind,’’ said Miss De Crespigney, on 
meeting her young guests in the drawing-room before 
going out, “ Yes, I declare, Gloria, if it were not for 
your beautiful yellow curls flowing you two might be 
taken for mother and daughter. I vow, if you don’t 
lay aside those heavy moires and velvets and those 
large shawls of yours I will take and send them all 
to be sold for the benefit of the hospital. Who 
ever heard of a girl of seventeen wearing heavy, 
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dark moires and velvets and great shawls of any 
sort ?” 

“Well, Aunt Agrippina, I do not know what to 
wear. Youshall dress me and do as you please,” 
replied Gloria, whose docility pnt the old lady into 
very good humour, 

They rerurned home to an early dinner, and then 
an afternoon nap. 

At tea Misa De Crespigney, seeing her two young 
friends in the dresses they had worn out on their 
shopping expedition, said to them, as her eyes tra- 
velled critically over their costumes: 

“Now, my dears, you must really prepare for 
company. The cool of the evening is the favourite 
hour for social visiting at this season and in this 
neighbourhood, which I must inform you is rather 
aristocratic than fashionable. My old neighbours 
bave doubtless found out in the cousre of this day 
that I have returned home and brought two young 
ladies with me, They will soon call on you. Some 
of the most intimate of my friends may come to- 
night,” 

And so she hurried them away. 

“ Bless my soul alive, Madame Gloria, how sorry 
I am that we haven’t got slips and pantalettes so 
as to dress in a sufficiently infantile style to please 
Mies De Crespigney.”’ 

“ Aunt is quite right. You know, Phil, about 
my wardrobe; I bought all those things while I 
was in France travelling with Marcel, and I did not 
know what to buy, and Marcel knew no more than 
myself.’ 

“ And had you no lady friend!” 

“No, nor any friend of any sort, not even an 
acquaintance or a companion, you know, except 
Marce]. Come, let us hurry.”’ 

They ran upstairs and soon came down simply 
and beautifully dressed, according to the instruc- 
tions of Miss De Crespignay—both in white Organ- 
dies, trimmed with Valenciennes lace—Gloria in 
pale blue ribbons, with white rosebuds in her hair, 
Philippa with rose ribbons and red rosebuds on her 
breast ; and they looked their age—the age of girls 
scarcely past childhood. 

Miss Agrippina gazed upon them approvingly. 

They had scarcely entered the drawing-room when 
a rina at the bell announced the arrival of the first 
visitors, and soon after Major and Madame Stanley 
were announced. 

They were an elderly couple, the lady dressed 
very much in the style that Gloria had affected 
before her toilet was improved by her hostess. 











They had come to welcome Miss De Crespigney, 
who received them with great cordiality, and pre- 
sented to them her two young guests, introducing 
Gloria as Madame la Comptesse Dela Vera, and 
Philippa as Miss Cummings. 
=. Gloria was strangely and inconsistently affected 
by all this—she was half flattered, half pained by 
the almost obsequious homage paid her—title—by 
this venerable couple. 

“What would they think if they knew the whole 
trath—that the high-born and wealthy Countess De 
la Vera—oh, the absurdity of that title, ‘ Countess 
De la Vera ’—was a poor young fisherman’s wife as 
well—how suddemly they would despise me. Oh! 
David Lindsay Dee-ar David Lindeay, how willing- 
ly and gladly I would give up all this only to be 
with you and Dame Lindsay in the cottage on the 
little sandy island. You never loved me for wealth, 
or rank, or title, or anything that was not my own 
self. Oh, pure and noble and self-abnegating spirit, 
how have I lost you? What is all the pride of life, 
the pomp and glory of the world weighed in the 
balance with your heart of truth and love, David? 
Two months of the twelve you gave me for proba- 
tion have passed, David. How long they have been 
my dear. Ah, how can I live through the re- 
— ten and not break my pledge and write to 
you?’ 

So ran the thoughts of Gloria, while a vivacious 
conversation went on between Miss De Crespigney 
and her two old neighbours, in relation to the doings 
in the fashionable and political circles in town dur- 
ing the recent season, 

While they were in full course the door-bell rang 
again, and Captain and Miss Wilkinson were an- 
nounced, and a young lady and gentleman of pleas- 
ing aspect entered the drawing-room, ostensibly to 
pay their respects to Miss De Orespigney, but most 
probably to make the acquaintance of the two 
young strangers. 

This brother and sister were tall, slender bru- 
nettes ; the brother dressed in the uniform of his 
regiment, and the sister ina black brocaded grena- 
dine, with cherry-coloured trimmings, 

Mies De Crespigney received them politely, and 
presented them to her young guests, with whom 
they were soon engaged in a lively conversation. 

These visitors stayed until a rather late hour, but 
no others came to add to their number. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE TERRACE, 





“ Yet mate, the billows and the depths have 


more 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy 
breast ; 
They hear not now the booming waters roar ; 
The battle thunders will not break their rest; 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy 


grave; 
Give back the true and brave,” 


NEVILLE GRANTLEY was well accustomed to the 
fitful tides of the broad Atlantic, by whose shores so 
much of his life had been spent, yet he never had 
remembered one so persistently resolved on main- 
taining its hold on the sharp-pointed crage, and the 
sand-covered beach, as tbe flood that had imprisoned 
him on the night of his miserable interview with 
the strange denizen of the cliffs and caver, 

To truth the storm had lashed the ocean to un- 
wonted fury, while the strong breeze from the sea 
baffled its return to its ordinary boundaries, 

And thus each tantalising wave only baulked his 
egress by its return to the mark of its predecessor. 

And long ere his acquaintance with the coast 
would have predicted his liberation from his enforced 
imprisonment, the relentless foam was dashing de- 
terminedly over all avenues of escape. . 

Neville was becoming impatient, His frame 
shivered with exhaustion, cold, and want of sleep. 
The strange visions of the night glared painfully 
before his eyes, 

That red pool, which could indicate but one terrible 
explanation for its crimson stains, the rough, villain- 
like tenant of the solitude, the icy blast of air through 
the unknown paths which had brought him to his 
present haven, were all vivid to his brain. 

And he could not shake off the depressing in- 
fluences save by a return to the civilised society of 
his equals, or the warm, stimulating incitements of 
comforting drinks and the luxurious couch that would 
court sleep, and drain away the horror which had, 





{T1pz BounD.) 


almost to his own shame, seized his nerves and 
stagnated the action of his blood. 

“Confound the winds and waves,’ he exclaimed, 
fiercely, ** And yet I was perhaps the worst idiot of 
all to risk what is a stereotyped tale, It will bea 
life lesson, I can promise,” 

Does your honour want a boat ?”’ said a voice, ina 
strong accent which could hardly be assigned to any 
actual country, ‘It’s ill to tempt the elements by 
speaking against them when it’s sure and certain 
they’ll work their will in their own ground just like 
the wild animals of the forest, and the goblins and 
thé fairies work out theirs,’’ 

Neville looked eagerly round at his new friend, 
whose approach had been so noiseless and so sudden 
that he had not yet perceived his presence, 

He was'a strongly-built, stony-featured Irishman, 
to judge from his conformation, albeit a strong twang 
of the English west country somewhat belied the 
apparent birthplace to which he belonged. 

“You're about right, my friend. Better get out 
of troubles than complain of them,’’ he said, with 
a half smile, “If you'll give me a seat in your boat 
I'll pay you handsomely for the journey.” 

The man gave a significant nod. 

“Ts it to 'he Wilderness your honour is bound ?” 
he asked, 

“No; what should make you think it?’ asked 
Neville. 

‘* Oh, nothing, your honour, only that it’s always 
been known to all the fishers and smugglers round 
for many a day, since I wasa boy and my father 
before me—-aye, and grandsire too, for aught I 
know.” 

Neville wasimpressed by the man’s manner. It 
had something so strange and poignart in its tone 
and look. ; 

“ Of course it is known, my good fellow,” be said, 
‘€and so, I suppose, is Leighton Court and all the 
other places of any note in the neighbourhood ?” 

** Yes, quite so, your honour; and, as is natural, 
you know it best of all,” was the reply. 

‘*Then you have seen me before—-you have an idea 
who I am ?’’ said Neville, quietly. 

‘© Yes, mayhap I have, nayhap I have not, your 
honour,”’ he said. “ That is, 1can make a shrewd 
guess,” was the response. 

Again Neville was impressed with the singular 
expression in the man’s face. 

“ You can tell me my name then, I suppose ?”’ 

**You’re uncommon like the old family at The 





Wiidernese, though in course you don’t belong there. 
It’s from the Court they say you come, though it’s 
hard to think it,”” said the sailor, coolly. 

“Well, I don’t expect you to take me to the 
Court,” returned Neville, smiling. ‘‘ There, let me 
into your boat and land me at the nearest point, 
I’ve been out all night, and I shan’t be sorry to find 
myself in my own bed again.” 

The man hesitated once more. He seemed to have 
some undefined and inexplicable reluctance to be 
concerned in Neville’s travels homeward, 

“‘ Tide bound, I guess,”’ he remarked. 

“ Precisely so.”’ 

“You ought to have known better than that,’’ he 
returned, doubtfully, ‘It’s all very well for 
foreigners that don’t understand that the Atlantic 
ain’t a calm river, but unless you’d have other busi- 
ness to call you, it’s past belief that you should run 
the risk. Did you chance to see anyone in your 
travels, now?” he added, looking cunningly at the 
young man, 

Neville was perplexed at the question. 

He had pledged his word, and yet he was the last 
person to stain his lips by a falsehood even to save 
his life, or to secure the aid that from some strange 
cause appeared to depend upon his response. 

‘* It would be very unlikely that I should see any- 
thing ina dark, tempestuous night, even if I hap- 
pened to meet them, However, this is all com 
pletely beside the mark. If you’re inclined to row 
me as nearas maybe to the Court I'll give youa 
sovereign, which I think isn’t bad pay for twice the 
distance.”’ 

The man nodded significantly. 

* All a man has he’ll give for his life our parson 
nsed to say,” he replied, ‘‘and you may think your- 
self lucky that you’ve got off so iightly. ‘There, get 
in; she rocks a bit, but she won’t send us overboard, 
Trust the ‘Lively Nellie.’ I’ll answer for her.” 

The mau was right at least in one of his predic- 
tions. 

The waves were still rough and unsteady, and the 
little vessel danced about at their mercy, though 
Neville was too hardened a sailor to feel the 
slightest alarm at what would have terrified most 
landsmen by its wild and sudden swell. 

“* Yes, you’ve had a drenching, I can see, that’s 
spoilt your best clothes, anyhow,” remarked the man, 
“but better that than never to want any again, 
which has been the fate of many @ one as pry and as 
stout as yourself, young master.” 
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“ You mean they’ve got drowned,” said Neville, 
with a vague uneasiness. 

“ Yes, drowned, or worse,’ ssid the man, nodding 
significantly. ‘‘They’d never be «ble to tell the 
tale any more than poor Roy Devaux.” 

‘Who was he?’ asked Neville. 

** Well, his real name waa Fitzroy, as I’ve heard, 
but he always went by that of Rey amongst his 
friends and family. He was the last gon of the old 
gentleman—I mean the last one that held the plage,” 
he went on, 

** You don’t mean the father of—I mean ‘the one 
that was obliged to part with it ?’’ observed Neville, 
in some embarrasement, 

“What, the father of the young ereatare that’s 
companion like to the young lady of the place? 
No, no. He died in his bed like other folke; but 
Roy went out, as you might do, and was mever 
heard of more, And, as I say, it might very well 
be that he was drowned, or anyhow, mo one was 
the wiser, There’s many a handy about The 
Wilderness if it was wanted by any chap to get rid 
of a foe or save-a friend.” 

Neville’s nerves had been shaken by the night’s 
adventure, He looked on the dark, wild shore that 
lay before them in the cold morning light, and the 
scene he had witnessed returned with renewed 
vividness to his mind. 

The home of bis Viole—‘his.” Ah! whata 
mockery was that little prononn. 

What could the fair ward of the prond owner of 
that fine old mansion ever be to him, the struggling 
and fortuneless relative of a cold aad penurious 
man, who Lad but lately denied the supposed kindred 
between them ? 

Yet be believed she was not altogether indifierent 
to him. There was the magic sympathy of souls 
in every word and look that had passed between 
them siuce their first abrupt meeting. 

She turned involuntarily to him when ghe needed 
any little service—when she would be comprehended 
in any taste or fancy, or shielded from any slight 
annoyance in the various gatherings where 
they had met. Nay, he had more than onee believed 
that she had sought shelter from Reginald Walde- 
grave’s efforts to secure her attention, her hand in 
the dance, or companionship in the walks and rides in 
which they had encountered each other since his 
first introduction at The Wilderness. His eyes were 
vivetted on the mansion as it stood forth boldly on 
its elevation, and in the clear sharp light he could 
perceive the terrace and the gardens that surrounded 
its proud walls, 

Could it be ? 

Were these figures living figures at that esrly hour 
to be distinguished in the quadrangle upon which 
the old wing opened. 

He gazed attentively. His qnick eyes were ob- 
served and followed by those of his companion. The 
man laughed coarsely. 

** Ah, then it is the old story that has led to so 
much mischief in its day, and will be the same while 
the world lasts,’’ he said, in his rough tones, 

Neville despised himself for the impulse that yet 
he could not resist. 

“1 suppose it is some of the servants,’’ he ssid, 
lightly, though in his inmost heart he was more than 
suspicious that the light form and graceful move- 
ments of the pair did not betoken any but those ofa 
far higher rank,and yet who could scareely have 
been supposed to be abroad at such an hour and 
without auy protection to the girl in such a clandes- 
tine meeting. Again the man gave a chuckling 
laugh. 

** Not a bit,”’ he said, drawing a glass from his 
rough sailor dress; “it’s the young fellow that’s 
stopping at The Wilderness,and who they say is 
afier one of the young ladies. And of course it’s the 
daughter—the one that will get ail the money, that’s 
gure. ‘J'rusthim for that.’’ 

Neville hesitated ere he spoke again. He shrank 
from the meanness of playing the spy on the move- 
ments of those who believed themselves unob- 
served. 

And yet he longed with almost uncontrollable 
eagerness to assure himsclf that it was Paulino and 
not his Viola—his pureand gentle love—who could 
be guilty of such a breach of womanly delicacy and 
maiden pride. True, she was not bound to him by 
word or sign. 

Not a syllable of love had yet passed between 
them, hut yet he believed that Viola did fully 
understand, and did not repel his. Luckily or un- 


luckily for bis peace of mind the man continued his 
observations fur a moment or so, idly plying his oar 
with one hand as he spoke, 

** Yes, it’s him, sure enough, and the yorng girl 
with him has got on a hat with dark green and 
crimson featners ; but I can’t see her face—she takes 
care of that.”’ 





It was enongh, Neville asked no more. He 
remembered so well that brigand hat, which was 
so suited to the expreasive, picturesque face of 
her he) loved. 

It was somewhat peculiar in the form and tint of 
the trimmings, but he had only remarked it as a 
proof at once of the good taste and the refined 
features of the fair young ward of Mr. Leclerc. 

And she could be capable of this clandestine mect- 
ing at.eueh.an hour ! 

She, the pure, and sweet, and innocent, seareely 
with the first bloom off her girlish freshness. Was 


she the-wietim of a designing false man, or the wil- j 


ling recipient of his attentions ? 

‘ead ca 

And unless he knew the truth who could intorfere 
to avenge her ? 

The beateame to an anehor now. The man ran 
it on the beaeh, and Neville, all chilled and stiff from 
the variows ordeals he had passed through, stepped 
once more on the ‘familiar bay and hastened up the 
steep path to the cliff. 

The gdld piece hadbeen pocketed by theman with 
a chuckle, but as he whoved off from the ghore he 
gave a significant ‘leek at the passenger he had ao 
recently landed. 
ip ee 

"mA together I'd lay young chap 
has been something more than tide bound. He’s 
seen some strange sight, and been in queer company, 
ar my name's uot Martin Trevon.” 

And with thissage declaration Martin pushed off 
me mee ager calling. He was 

trade, 

During most of the he dipped his nets and 
= t moctaiiotions Drcstehing mackerel, plaice 
soles. 

Bat then came -the grand pilehard season, end 
Martin might then bave adopted the ancient distich 
so popular in Cornwall and its neighbourhood from 
quaint and truth speaking days all different from 
tese conventious! times, 


** If the wind is in the west 
Pray for me among the rest ; 
If the wind is in the east 
I’jl to church as soon as priest.” 


Whether Martin Trevon fulfilled the last part of 
the engagement as faithfully as he desired the first 
remained to be seen. 

In any case he had a shrewd knowledge of men and 
manners on that primitive coast that made him no 
bad guide to strangers in that same romantic and 
secluded spot, 





CHAPTER VII. 
LEIGHTON COURT. 


** How strange to think if we could ay aside 
The mask and mantle that love wears from pride; 
How much would we now so Little guess, 
Deep in each heart’s undreamed, unbought re- 
cess.” 


Mranwuite Neville Grantley sped on towards the 
stately mansion of Leighton Oonrt as rapidly as his 
strength would allow, Mindand body were exercised 
to the utmost, He was at once exhausted, horrified, 
disappointed, sickened by the events of the last few 
hours. 

There were seerets burdening his conscience he 
was bound not to reveal. There was a bitter know- 
ledge that blighted the fair, dawning hopes of his 
soul, 

And what was more, he was bound in honour to 
suffer and wait in secrecy snd silence till time or 
accident released him from his promise. 

The household at Leighton Court was scarcely 
astir whenhe arrived. But one of the domestics, 
who acted as a sort of hall porter—to use a London 
title for the ofifice—met him with a half reproach- 
full, half relieved look in his wearied eyes. 

“Glad you’ve come, Mr. Neville,’”’ he said. “ Sir 
Aldebrande has been in a terrible way aboot you, 
though he don’t say much, and it’s more like anger 
than grief, to say true, that it seems like. You 
shouldn’t frighten and irritate, though, Mr. Neville,” 
he went on, shaking his iron-grey head. 

“It wasn’t willingly done, anyway, Collins,” 
said Neville, with a half smile at the remembrance 
of his own miserable night, “Is Sir Aldebraudo 
awake ?”’ 

* Don’t know, sir; but yon’d best go and see, and 
his man will tell you. He’d like it best, sir, es- 
pecially as you don’t look as if you’d been altogether 
on the spree,” he added, with a quick glance at the 
young man’s wet and stained habiliments and wan, 
haggard features, 

The young men half reluctantly obeyed what he 





knew to be rational advice, and prodeeded to the 


apartments of him whom he had hitherto believed 
to be his uncle in blood and in name. 

The baronet had gone to bed assuredly, Perhaps 
his pride and sternness of nature might be the 
moving motive for such a proceeding, since he cer- 
tainly did not look as if he bad slept when Neville 
a. dana eagettey tsndllon Stenaghat’s 

eyes were y ou "s face 
and figure ashe entered. They perused each detail 
of the diserder.aad the suspicious appearances they 
presented with even mere sharp observation than the 


young man himself had time or ht to do. 
“Where have you been, boy? hat have you 

heen doing ?’”’ he said, ly, ting to some 

tains that had not been by Neville him. 


indelibly soaked 
into'his dress and were also on his skin, where it 
showed through the torn stockings and beets on 
his ‘feet. 
WNeville’s face flushed for a moment, the next 
instant he-replied, quietly : 
“I goat dide ag sir AB oe : ww mar 
ecourrence, as you know, in stumbling through 


stones, there is no great wouter if 
I have come ief.”’ 
oa @hook his head. 
you mean—dare say—that you are 
oe aces blood is your own, Neville ?” 


enigma ET hens yatat 
SS said, firmly. “I i 
you wi | net doubt my word, sir. I mever yet told a 


 SGlertaisthy 1 doch, malees T hail anaes, testh'I am 
metiblind ner deaf, hay, if you do attempt to cheat 


weary . 

Ht was a troublesome task. The blood was so 
glaringly visible to his excited imagination. 

Whose was it that thus clung to his clothes and 
his skin? What unlucky individual had by acci- 
dent or design met his fate in that gloomy cavern ? 

And, even as he proceeded slowly to remove the 
traces he remembered the hints given by Martin 
Trevon as to Roy Devaux’s fate, 

He could at least ascertain the more generally 
accepted tradition from Sir Aldebrande in connection 
with the night’s adventure, 

And then came Viola’s image before him, and with 
it the hated form of one whom he suspected of being 
a false and certainly most secret and clandestine 
rival in his love, He rapidly prepared his toilette 
as if to banish thought by feverish haste. 

And almost ere the half-hour had passed away he 
was in the sitting-1oom where Sir Aldebrande fre- 
quently took his mornicg meal, looking decidedly 
more like himself, though then pale and worn by 
fatigue and want of sleep, 

“Well, Neville. Now what have you discovered ?” 
asked Sir Aldebrande, when he and his nephew 
were settled at the breakfast table. 

‘* Plenty of scratches and bruises, sir. Nothing 
more serious,” he returned, coldly. 

‘* Not to occasion the bleod stains ?’’ 

“‘ Decidedly not, in my opinion. Itis difficult to 
say,” he returned. 

Sir Aldebrande nodded significantly. 

“ Better leave a loop hole, at any rate, in case of 
necessity, It would not be the first time, probably, 
that exeuses have been verified by some such pre- 
text from the days of the ancient patriarchs till 
now,” he remarked. 

“Nor tue first time that murderhas been covered, 
to be finally brought to light, I shonld suspect,” 
said Neville. “By the wey, sir, an old fisherman, 
who gave me a cast in his boat to save me the weary 
walk, told me that when one of the Devauxs was 
missing, and presumed to have perished with the 
tide, there were strong suspicions that he had come 
unfairly by his end.” F 

Sir Aldebrande was lifting his coffee cup to his lips 
as Neville spoke. 

His hand was never very firm and strong at the 
best, and probably it was still more tremulous by the 
recent alarm and agitation he had undergone. — 

He let the delicate Sévres porcelain*fall,and in an 
instant it was shivered toa hundred fragments. 

An exelamatiou—very like an oath—escaped his 


ips. 

“Idiot! and this set, teo, that has hitherto es- 
caped injury, aud cannot be matched,” he ssid, 
angrily. “ What nonsense was this old fellow talk- 
ing abont, Neville? Did you say?” he continued, 
when Neville had replaced the shattered oup with 
one-on the side table, aud the first indiguation 
pass 
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‘‘Simply what I told you, sir—that the rumonr 
was rife that this same Mr. Devaux came unfairly 
hia end, and thatthe tale of his having been caught 
by the tide was an unfounded excuse.”’ 

Sir Aldebrande, frowned heavily, 

Bat, then, his mood had heen a good deal ruffled 
by the late oecurrence, 

“It is just like those gossipping fishers,” he said. 
“They sre such ruffians that they cannot ectually 
believe it possible that snch deeds of blood are not 
con innally eecurriung. The matter is not warth 
going intomow, No doubt that Roy Devaux made 
himself enemies enough to make the tale credita- 
ble,” he said, more calmly. 

“ He was the last owner of The Wilderness, I sup- 
pose, sir?” asked Neville. 

“He w:s. They were a luckless race and not 
unnaturally banished from the position they had for- 
feited,”” answered the baronet. “ Neville, cid I hear 
that there was some one of the name staying with 
this new man.at the old place ?”. 

“Yes; a ward, I believe. I suppose she is of the 
same family,’’ said Neville, veiling bis embarrass- 
ment under an air of carelessuess. 

Sir Aldebrande was silent for some minutes. 

“Do you know her, boy ?” he asked. 

“T have met her, of course,”’ Neville returnod. 

“Then avoid her as you would a demon,’’ said the 
baronet, sternly, ‘Don’t dare to disobey nor argue 
with me, Neville. It is my command, disregard itat 
your peril.” 

Once sgain was the young man to be baulked and 
wounded in the tenderest part. 

Viola seemed to be snatched from his.very grasp, 
to be as a fair sweet vision that was enly to dazzle 
and lure him to bis misery. 

And be should perhaps live to repent that he had 
ever known her, ever seen her lovely face-- listened 
to her sweet tones, and her appealing geze, and 
touched her soft, white hand. 

But it was no use to argue the point with that 
a bitrary old. man. 

He wight, perhaps, in after days, if Viola proved 
true and loving, defy such a prohibition and the con- 
sequent cause. 

But as yet it were but to dare his fate for what 
might only be asa. phantom and he merely replied : 

“It were great weakness for me to think of any 
gil, sir, while I am buta penniless, obscure indivi- 
dual, such as you but justly painted me but now. I 
shall certainly not drag any girl into my own hard, 
struggling life, and least of a]l one who was gently 
born and an orphan, like Miss Devaux.” 

Sir Aldebrande nepauied him sternly, 

“I doubt yon, donbt any such idle vaunts, 
Neville, It is not the first by a hundred times that 
they have been made avd broken, And I repeat, 
what ought to have particular influence than such 
romantic nonsense. Better marry a dairymaid than 
a Devaux. I might discard you in one case possibly, 
but in the other a curse and shame and <isgrace 
would be your portion—mind that, boy, and act on 
my truesnd solemn warning.” 

“This is very needless, sir,” he said, faintly, 
“simply beeanse, as I said just now, the very idea of 
marriage is an indefinite vision to me, Still I do 
consider it hard lines to be thrown on the world, 
completely in the dark as to your meaning or my 
own prospects, It is only of late that you have in- 
formed me I am no nephew of yours. There is en 
unfortunate difference between us as to my future 
calling, and now you give vague, fortune-telling like 
hints as to some fatal bar to my marrying in my own 
rank in life. and an orphan like myself, What has 
heppened between us and the Deviux family to 
create such a feud, for I suppose that is in plain 
English your meaning?’ he went on, rapidly and 
defiantly. 

*Kend, boy, feud! Howdnareyou. Who-has been 
prating of what does not eopcern them; what.silly 
gossip is this?’’ exclaimed the baronet, angrily. 

“No one, sir, no one. Itis but your own words 
that gave the idea,” ssid Neville. ‘Do you sup- 
pose 1 would descend so low as to talkef your—of my 
iamily with any gossipping interloper that presented 
himself to my notice?”’ 

Sir Aldebrande was calmer now, 

_, * You are right, Neville ; but if 1 did you injustice 
it was from your own implication, not mine,” he 
said, ** However, let it pass, It is enough for me 
to say that there were some painful family passages 
in the past that it would be needless now to stir up 
from their buried ashes. If you are sineere, you 
need not complain of my probibition, if false you 
Sre justly punished for it.’’ 

There was some truth in this, such as Neville 
could not gainsay. 

“Very well, sir; then we must take our own re- 
Spective courses,” he returned, more calmly. * Still 
it is time I was doing something as a start in life. 

© yon persiat in refusing me my earnest desire to 





enter thearmy? As that or any otheractive career 
would anit meso much hetter than the profession 
you insist upon. I,.know—j.am certain it is out of 
the question for mo,’’ he added, vehemently. 

A pained rather than indignant expression came 
over the baronet’s face. 

‘‘ Neville, it cannot be; it is impossible. I will 
never consent to it,” he said, deliberately. ‘* Never 
mention it again in my presence. If you study for 
‘the bar I am ready to start yon fairly in life, and 
treat you as my ward, and near relative afterwards 
in my.arrangements. Itis irrevocable. Think of it 
well, and give me your answer as quickly as may be. 
Now yon had better go and rest.after your adven- 
tures,” he said, more kindly than he had yet 
spoken. 

Neville complied. He ferred, perhaps, his own 
self-command, if he remained longer in his myste- 
tions relative’s presence. 

He might have been softened if he had seen the 
clasp of the withered hands, the upturned eyes, the 
quivering tone with whieh Sir Aldebrande pro- 
nounced the few words that he uttered after the 
young man had closed the door. 

** Poor boy, poor boy, he knows not that he asks 
for what Iam powerless to grant. What will be the 
end—the bitter end, Heaven alone knows.” 

And he sank back in his chair and abandoned 
himself toancient and miserable memories which he 
had striven very bard,and at times, successfully, 
to bury in oblivion, 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


In obedience to the commands of his master, Dick 
Stetson made his way to the vicinity of the cottage, 
and fastening his horse in a grove of trees in the rear 
of the house, he made his way on foot to the house, 
skulking behind every available shelter that his ap- 
proach niight be unobserved. 

Everything without and within was stil] as.if no 
life was to be found there. 

That peculiar Sabbath repose, often felt so keenly 
in the country, seemed to brood over the scene, and 
even the man who had cowe to interrupt it so fear- 
fully felt the influence of the holy peace which per- 
vaded 9] nature in that quiet spot. 

But he did not falter in his purpose. Fle was too 
deeply implicated in Denham’s villany to dare at- 
tempt treachery to him, and if any passing feeling 
of compassion grose in his heart for the bereaved 
mother it wos stifled at once as foolish weakness. 
Possession of the infant was necessary to the success 
of his master’s plans, ani in their success Stetson 
believed his own prosperity involved. 

Self-interest was the first law of his nature, and 
he obeyed its promptings, let it lead him where it 
would, 

Sterson availed himself of a gap in the orchard 
fence to approach the house under the shelter of 
peach aud applo trees, which stretched their boughs 
in vepruaed inxuriance over the turf below. 

A faint ripple of childish laughter came to him 
from below, and he peered cautiously down a slope 
which led to a spring with a tiny stream flowing from 
it. 

On this Charlieand Tom, his negro playmate, were 
trying to float a.small buat made of a shingle, two 
aticks for masts, and paper sails, 

“ They are safe enough to keep out of the way,” 
he muttered, and again kept on his way, reconnoitre- 
ing cirefully as he went. 

‘Fhe few negroes kept in the yard seemed to be all 
absent with the exeeption of old Molly, the cook, 
who was left in charge of the house, and did not 
desert her station, 

She was very black, very fat, and as good a sleeper 
as Dickens’s fat boy. She nodded always when she 
had the opportunity, and she now sat at the back 
door of the dwelling, where she could have an eye on 
the two boys in the glen below and at the same time 
keep a watch on the cradle in the hall, in which she 
had lately d2posited the sleeping infant after feeding 
her carefully. 

But the soft rustling of the trees, the dreamy sun- 
shine, and the repose of all things around her proved 
too soothing to the old woman’s senses to be re- 
sisted. 

She fell intoa deep and dreamless sleep, and lay 
with her head thrown back, her mouth open, snor- 
ing loudly, when the wary intruder ventured too pen 
the gate and pass into the yard. 

Nothing could have suited Stetson’s purpose 
better, though he came armed and prepared to over. 














Some resistance, if any were offered. He passed 
around the house and entered throught the front 
portico, the door of which stood half open, the eradle 
being placed behind it to cut off the draught. 
Within it, undera muslin curtain, lay Bolla sleeping 
soundly. 

Stetson, at a glance, took in the situation, and he 
paused a m t to consider the hest means of re- 
moving the child without arousing the old woman. 

He had brought with him a large shawl whieh he 
carried on his arm, and after pausing a moment to 
ascertain if Molly was as sound asle:p as she seemed 
to be, he lifted the curtain, took the little girl up so 
carefnlly as not to awaken her, and wrapping her in 
the shawl, dragged the muslin back to its place, and 
made good his escape through the front yard. 

Skirting the orchard fence he found his horse, 
mounted him, ‘and rode like the wind away to the 
rendezvons, where he was to find the woman engaged 
to take charge of the child. 

Molly. in blissful unconsciousness of the result of 
hor caréless watch, slept until the two boys, tired of 
their play and hungay, came up to the house toask 
if dinner was not nearly ready. 

Ronsed up at last by their importunities, Molly 
rubbed her eyes, and looked around in a bewildered 
Ww 





ay. 
2 What fur you ax fur dinna dis time o’ day, 
chillen? “Tain’t mor’n two hours sense I cl’arei 
away de t’ings from breckfis. You can’t be hungry, 
sho,” 

‘‘ We've been playing ever so long, and the sun is 
past the place where mother showed me how’to tell 
when twelve o’clock comes. You’s been asleep, 
mammy Molly, and I’m so hungry.” 

“ Bress de chile, I s’pose 1 must ha’ took a nap 
sho ’nough, but 1 couldn't ha’ b’leeved it was sich a 
long one. You shall have yer dinner ef yer wants it, 
an’ it’s all ready fur de young marster.”’ 

With-a single glance toward the cradle where all 
seemed right, as the curtain was in its place, she 
went to the pantry, and set out a cold repast on the 
kitchen table for Charlie, and gavea plate full of 
food for'Tom, ordering him to sit down in the yard 
and eat it. 

Then going out herself to take an observation of 
the sun, she came back, muttering ; 

“I promised Miss Kitty to take de bes’ care o’ 
dem chillen, an’ kere [ has bin asleep, how long de 
Lord only knows. It’s well dat nuffin’ happened to 
apy on ’em, fur ef it had, she’d never forgive me 
fur it, I mus’ see arter dat picaninny, fur ef I’ve 
bin asleep so long, she must be takin’ a wonderful 
snooze to herself.’’ 

As she was about to satisfy herself of the safety of 
her infant charge, a heavy step was heard on the 
portico, and the next momenta tall man stood on the 
threshold wearing the Continental uniform. There 
was a deep red welt across his cheek and ear, and 
his bright blue eyes fairly blazed as they encountered 
the frightened gaze of the old woman. 

“‘ Has my man been here to claim my daughter, 
and take her away with him?’’ asked Denbam, in 
loud, commanding tones. “ Woat are you shaking 
so for, old Molly? Iam not going to hurt you, you 
may be sure. Have you seen Stetson ?” 

“JI—I dunno nuffin’ ’bout yer darter, Odpt’in 
Denham, an’ thar ain’t bin nobody here as I knows 
on,” said the affrighted woman, turning ashy gray 
with fear of she knew not what, for she was not 
aware of the relationship he bore to Bella. 

“He is alazy varlet then, or it may be that he 
cleverly performed the job I set him to do, without 
letting yon know what he was abou. Where is the 
little girl? If she is still here, I must see her, and 
take her away with me.” 

“See who? Miss Kitty's baby ? What call has 
you got to be axin’ arter her? Did she sen’ you to 
take her to de Carr place, whar she meant to stay to 
dinner ?” 

“ No—she did not send me;1I came of my own 
accord toclaim my own child, and carry her with me, 
The baby you have here does not belong to Mrs. 
Withers. Bettina Carr is her mother, and [ am her 
father, and you may tell that fact to anyone you 
choose; the more the better. Where is the child, I 
say ?”” 

‘Molly instinctively placed herself between him 
and the cradle, while she said, in her most wheed- 
ling tone : 

“JT don’t ’spute what yer tells me, but—but ef 
yor’ll only wait till Miss Kitty comes an’ ’splains de 
rights ob it to me, it would be better fur her, an’ far 
me, too. She lef’ me de chile to take keer on, an’ I 
mus’ do it, you see, till she comes back.” 

* That is, if you can; how are you to help your- 
self, if I choose to remove her? See—I am armed,” 
and Denham pointed to the sword he wore. 

Molly shrank aside, ani the cradle was revealed, 
as he strode through the doorway, With a jeering 
laugh he said; 
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«J shall not have to cut off your head, I see, and 
I’m glad of it ; but if youcry out, or attempt to give 
an alarm, I shall do you some hurt, Get out of my 
way, you stupid old blackamoor, and let me sce if 
the baby is still here.” 

Molly had thrown herself upon the cradle, making 
an effort to shelter its supposed inmate by extending 
her arms across it; but Depham roughly tore them 
away, rent aside the curtain, and displayed the 
emptiness of the nest from which the nursling had 
been stolen. 

The old woman uttered a cry of ‘horror, and Den- 
ham, laughing gleefully, cried out: 

“Get up there, and stop that howling. It is no- 
thing to you if the child is gone; she belongs to no 
Withers’ race; she has the blood of the Carrs and the 
Denhams in her veins, and she shall not be left iu 
this humble home to take her chances, when she has 
a better one elsewhere, Tell your mistress this ; 
and, furthermore, say to her that if any attempt is 
made on ker part to recover Bella, it will be the 
worse for her. My man, by my orders, took her 
away, and, by this time, she is ina place of safety. 
Good-day, old lady ; howl on, if it will do you any 

00d. ” 


He strode out again, and as he mounted his horse 
saw the two children, who had gone back to their 
play, hurrying towards the house, alarmed by the 
loud cries of the old negress. Cracking his whip 
viciously towards them, he rode away, muttering : 

“It is well that you kept out of the way; for if 
you had come to yell at me in chorus with the old 
woman, I would have given you both a taste of this. 
After all I shall triumph, for, with the child in my 
possession, I can dictate my own terms to her mother. 
Come with me she shall, if it is only to give mea 
chance to crush her in my turn, and make ber pay 
for what I have borne to-day on her account,” 

Denham put spurs to his horse, and gallopped 
furiously in the direction Stetson had taken, intend- 
ing to conceal himself near the ferry until nightfall, 
and then make his way to Carmora, and, with the 
assistance of Pompey, make good his entrance to 
Bettina’s room once more, 

The servants belonging to Withers’ place had gone 
over to Pohick church to see the great people as- 
sembled there, and they lingered long to listen to 
the gossip about the scandal that had occurred, in 
which the name of Miss Carr was so unpleasantly 
mixed up. 

They scarcely understood the story, but new light 
was thrown on it when they came back to the cottage 
to find Molly sitting flat on the floor where Denham 
had left her, with the two boys tugging at her, and 
trying to induce her to tell what had become of the 
baby. She sat with her apron over her face, sobbing, 
and at intervals crying out: 

*‘Lemme ‘lone; g’way, I tell yer; de blessed 
angel’s stole away from us foreber, and dat dreffle 
man said she warn’t none o’ ours. Oh, Lor’! ob, 
Lor’! what'll Miss Kitty say when she comes and 
fines de picaninny ain’t nowhars ?”’ 

The negroes, on their way to their own quarters, 
heard the loud lamentations of the old woman, and 
knowing something must have happened to afflict 
Molly thus, turned their steps in the direction of 
the house to inquire what had happened. 

A scene of confusion ensued, and after the house 
had been thoroughly searched to make sure that the 
infant was not there, one of the most intelligent 
among the men said: 

“* Miss Kitty ought to know ’bout this at once, and 
I’m gwine to drive over in the gig to tell her. That 
lazy Hal has jest got back wi’ it, though he had four 
legs to carry him, and we had only two to walk on. 
I'll make old Powhatan jump faster den dat, I 
reckin.”’ 

Without waiting for reply, he hurried to the stable 
in time to prevent the horse from being removed 
from the gig, and in spite of the opposition of Hal, 
who was only a boy of seventeen, took possession of 
the vehicle, and drove at a swift pace towards Car- 
mora, 

It was nearly three o’clock when he reached there 
and told his news to the one he believed most vitally 
interested in it—his own mistress. 

Mrs. Withers, taken by surprise, for she had not 
dreamed of any attempt on Denham’s part to get 
possession of his daughter, fell into violent hysterics, 
and alarmed the whole house by her cries, 

Bettina heard them even in her room, and was 
aroused from her trance of suffering only to fall into 
a deeper and darker slough of despair. 

She had thrown off her dress and put on a loose 
morning robe, but, heedless of appearances, sha 
rushed downstairs to hear her friend cry out: 

**Oh, my baby! My precious darling! torn fiom 
me—from all who love her best. What can that 
wretched man mean by acting in so base a man- 
ner ?”’ 

“Ican tell you what he means,” said Mr. Carr, 





grufily. “He thinks to force my daughter to leave 
me and go with him by attempting this high-handed 
outrage. But, by Heaven! if he dares to come here 
on such anerrand as that, I will shoot him down as 
I would a dog!” 

Bettina heard all that was said, and fell fainting 
in the arms of Mrs. Ronald, who had hurried to 
meet her, hoping to be in time to prepare her for 
this new anguish. 

She was taken back to her room, where she fell 
from one fainting fit into another, and thuse around 
her feared that either life or reason would yield 
before her sufferings. 

Medical assistance was summoned, and night had 
fallen before the physician thought it safe to leave 
her in the quiet sleep produced by his skilful treat- 
ment, 

“ Guard her well,” he said to her father, “for if 
she is aroused suddenly, or subjected to any agita- 
tion, the result may be fatal,” 

“She shall be guarded from all intrusion,” he 
sternly replied. “I understand the tactics of that 
wretched man,and I shall taxe measures to defeat 
them. You know what took place to-day, doctor ; 
of course, the neighbourhood is ringing with it, but 
the measures taken by that reckless villain shall pro- 
duce no result but disgrace and disappointment to 
himself. I will lay my daughter in her grave, or 
send him prematurely into his, sooner than she shall 
go to such base companionship as his, You may tell 
this to any and everyone, if you choose.” 

When the physici«en left Mr. Carr gave stringent 
orders to have the house kept perfectly still, and 
after conferring with Mrs, Ronald, summoned Clay- 
ton to join him in the library. 

Mrs. Withers had returned to her desolate home 
as soon as she recovered calmness to act for herself, 
and devoted herself to consoling her own child for 
the loss of his little sister, as he believed Bella to be 
—a thing she found difficult of accomplishment, for 
Charlie was tender-hearted and strongly attached to 
the little creature who had been the pet of the whole 
household, 

When the two gentlemen were seated in the 
library, Mr. Carr said : 

‘That fellow means to come here to-night and 
make an effort to force Betty to go with him to avoid 
an eternal separation from her child. I have dragged 
everything out of Nancy Ronald that she could tell 
me, and he has, at intervals, visited the place and 
made his way over the roof of the veranda into her 
room. He has always come for money to bribe him 
to silence towards me—-the contemptible hound !— 
and Nancy has actually impoverished herself to 
enable Betty to supply his demands. Of course, I 
shall make it up to her, though she really deserves 
to lose the whole of it.” 

“‘ Certainly you will not allow her to lose anything 
through her devotion to your daughter,” said Clay- 
ton, vaguely. I understand that, If Denham 
ventures here to-night, of course we must mect and 
deal with him before he can make his presence 
known to Betty. Will you explain such measures 
as you intend to take, and call on me for such assist- 
ance as you may need ?” 

** Thank you, dear boy, that is what I intend to 
do. Ihave had a sharp bloodhound brought here 
from a neighbouring plantation, and Pompey has 
him in charge. He is to be loosed to-night, and have 
the range of the yard, I think that he will suffice to 
keep my enemy from my gates; but we will watch 
and see, I have made my arrangements, and at 
eleven o’clock we will go to the large dining-hall, 
leaving the light in this closely-shuttered room. 
There in darkness we will watch for the intruder 
with the door on the latch that we may rush out and 
seize him if he attempts to mount the roof on which 
my daughter's window opens, You will come with 
me at the proper time?” 

“Of course, and aid youin every wayIcan. If 
the servant is faithful, though, Denham will scarcely 
venture to enter the yard, Is Pompey entirely to be 
trusted? I have learned that the people on the 
place are in favour of Denham’s pretensions, and 
would be glad to see him received as your son-in- 
law.” 

“The black idicts! He would grind them to 
powder if it suited his interests, and use their bones 
for manure after he bad worked them to death,’’ ex- 
claimed Mr, Carr, indignantly. “I am saving them 
from ruin as well as my danghter by the course I 
intend to take, Let Pompey play me false if he 
dares.” 

A cold collation, with ale and wine, had been placed 
on the library table, and just before going out for 
their night watch the two gentlemen partook of it 
with appetite, for the various excitements of the day 
had prevented them from doing justice to the regu- 
lar meals that were served. 

When they had fiuished, Mr, Carr lit a small hand 








lamp, by the light of which they crossed the 
intervening apartments, and arranged chairs near 
the window which opened from the state dining-room 
upon the veranda. 

The shutter of this was left unfastened, and a 
crevice opened on the hinged side which would 
enable them to distinguish any figure which 
appeared at the end of the veranda, 

Mr. Carr extinguished the light after Clayton had 
arranged his position to suit himself, and said: 

**Now Lam going to the negro cabin to order the 
hound to be unloosed as soon as I get back to the 
house. I shall lead Pompey to beiieve that no other 
watch will be kept, so if treachery is attempted we 
shall be ready to defeat it,’’ 

He went out, crossed the wide lawn, and came to 
the portion of the grounds allotted to the cabins of the 
negroes. Knocking at the door of the first of these, 
Pompey promptly responded, and the low grow! of 
a dog was heard from within. 

“Dat you, massa? I is all ready, an’ de dorg wants 
to git out bad, I kin till you.” 

Very well—I think he will be enough to keep 
intruders away, andI shall retire soon; I am very 
tired. Remember, Pompey, to be up in time to tie 
him up before the people.begin to stir.”’ 

“Oh! yes, sir ; I°ll not let him do any harm.” 

‘Except to enemies and outsiders,” replied his 
master, with a little laugh. “ In ten minutes loose 
his chain, and give him the run of the yard.” 

As his footsteps died away on his return to the 
house, a tall figure started up from behind the bed, 
and the voice of Denham spoke defiantly, as he shook 
his fist in the direction of his retreating enemy: 

** Why not loose nim now, boy, while he has lifo 
and strength in-him to tear that old hypocrite limb 
from limb, and make me master of his home and for- 
tune? Freedom to you, and gold to boot, if you will 
do it. An hour hence the hound will be stark and 
stiff, but he can do his duty bravely now.”’ 

The boy’s eyes widened with terror, and he 
huskily said , 

* I darsn’t, Marse Gerald, an’ you’d never gimmo 
what you promises me, nuther.”’ 

“T swear I would. If yon won’t loose him I 
will, and you shall be paid all the same. Here goes 
for wife and wealth.” 

Denham had already fed the dog, and made 
friends with him, though at what cost to himself 
the poor brute was yet to discover, and he fearlessly 
laid his hand on the collar to which his chain was 
fastened. Pompey attempted to resist, but he was as 
mere lad in the hands of a strong man, and the 
struggle would soon have been ended, and the hound 
sent on the track of the master of the place, if a 
new actor bad not appeared upor the scene, 

This was Sam, who rushed from the next room, 
threw himself against the door, and said: 

“I didn’t believe you was so bad a man as dat, 
Marse Gerald, Do you think I'll let dat infernal 
beast be set on de tracks of my ole master 

‘*He wants to set them on mine,” said Denhan, 
grimly ; “and where is the difierence, pray? Get 
out of my way, my good fellow, and let things take 
their course, and you shal! have whatever is reason- 
able that you may ask of me,’’ 

**T don’t ask nothin’ from you at sich a price 4s 
dat, an’ I ain’t goin’ to risk changin’ owners in sich 
a@ way as ’ud make you twice my marster, No—no, 
captin’, 1’1l not allow a ha’r of de ole gemplin’s head 
to be hurt, so thar!’’ 

“ The more idiot you,”’ cried Denham, furiously. 
** What has he ever done for you that you should 
sacrifice your own interests to his safety? Stand 
aside from that.door, and let me act while there is 
time.’ 

“ Fle’s allers been good to me, an’ he’s a better 
man den you, Marse Gerald, It’s sorry you kin be 
so wicked as to want to hurt him. De dorg sha‘n’t 
stir out o’ dis till he’s safe in de house,” 

Denham uttered a fierce imprecation, but he knew 
that the father and son would be more than a match 
for him if he attempted force, so he sullenly said : 


“You are a pair of idiots; for thia service I 
would have made you rich, yet you prefer fidelity to 
a strict master to being free and independent 
yourselves, There’s time enough yet, Sam, aud 
you had better give in.” 

“ Not ef I knows it, captin’. I knows white folks, 
an’ dey’s mighty onsartin, De pore darkie what 
gits hisse’f in a mess on thar ’count don’t go fur 
much when de day o’ settlement comes roun,” You 
might git rid on us by sendin’ bofe of us to heben to 
find de money and de freedom you promises so glib 
now,”’ 

“Oh, if you mistrust me to that extent, there 18 
no use in saying any more,” replied Denham, with 
an injured air, “ But you have lost the best chance 
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pf your life to make aman of yourself, and do 
something for that sharp boy of yours.” 

Sam shook his head incredulously, and believing 
the contest at an end, moved away from the door in 
the direction of the inner room. The ten minutes 
had nearly expired, and he thougut his master safe 
in the house by this time. 

Denham still had his hand on the collar of the 
dog, from which he had quietly loosened the chain, 
and Sambo was no sooner safe in the inner room 
than, hurling the boy on one side, he threw open 
the door, crying out: 

“ Hi, hi, sic him, Devilkin, sic him!” 

The dog, an immense bloodhound with bloodshot 
eyes and lolling tongue, needed no second command ; 
be plunged through the door at furious speed, and 
followed in the tracks of Mr, Carr with the unerring 
instinct of his kind. 

Mr. Carr had lingered en his way, taking note of 
everything around as well as he could by the dim 
light of the stars, and thinking of the unscrupulous 
man he had to deal with; yet bad as he thought 
Denbam, he was far from suspecting the turpitude 
ot which he was really capable. 

Suddenly he heard a rush on the lawn, the patter 
of heavy feet, and the blood-curdling bay of the 
sleuth hound on the track of his prey. For an 
instant he was paralysed, but he immediately 
quickened his movements to a run, knowing that he 
had barely time to gain the shelter of the house 
before the formidable creature would be upon him. 

Luckily for him he was more active on foot than 
usual, and he made the best use of his time to get 
into the back door of the library, which opened on a 
small platform raised above the yard, Fortunately, 
he had not yet locked up the room, as he intended 
returning to it before retiring, and but for that 
circumstance he would never again have entered the 
house as its master. 

The bolt yielded to his hand, and he had ‘scarcely 
entered, and thrown to the door, when the heavy 
thud of the hound’s body came like a battering ram 
against it. Again and again did he burl himself 
upon the barrier that protected Mr, Carr, but without 
effect, for the door was of oak, and strongly made. 
To bar and lock it had been the work of a moment, 
aud he sat down to recover from his anger and ex- 
citement before rejoining Clayton. 

“What does this mean, I wonder. The time had 
not expired that I set them, and moreover, Pompey, 
with his keen, young eyes, could see me on my way 
to the house. The night is clear enough for that, 
for all the stars are out and shining brightly. Iam 
half inclined to believe that the lad has gone over to 
theenemy, He shall account to me to-morrow for 
this, and I will know the truth.” e 


(To be Continued.) 








THE 


FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 


——— 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Dr. MATTHEWSON proceoded : 

“Something told me I could not do Everard a 
worse turn than to tie him fast in matrimony. You 
Were not his stamp 5 not the one to hold him long ; 
he would repent the act sooner or later, while his 
father would make life a burden to him when he 
came to know it. SoI was particular to leave no- 
thing undone which would make the marriage valid, 
and when you were man and wife I. felt pesfectly 
happy, until—I began to get interested in you my- 
self, and then I sometimes wished my tongue had 
been cut out, for I’ll be hanged if I don’t admire you 
More than any womanIever saw, notwithstanding 
that I know you like a book.” 

“Spare your compliments and keep to your story, 
and tell me why you have made no effort to see 
Rossie all these years,” Josephine said, coldly, and 
he replied ; 

“ Reason enough. I was not particolarly interested 
in her then, and did not think an acquaintance with 
her would pay; but later she has come before me in 
the character of an heiress, which makes her a very 
different creatare, you see, don’t you ?” 

es, I see, Your sudden interest in her is 
Wholly mercenary. Suppose I should betray you? 
Are you not affraid of it?” Josephine asked, and in 


her blue oyes there was a look which the doctor did 











not quite ike, but he affected not to see it, and 
replied, ‘‘ Afraid? No, becanse telling is a game two 
can play ai as well as one. You caunot afford to 
quarrel with me, Joe. You want to stand fair with 
the world, you know, and I have all your letters. 
They were a great comfort to me, too, and I like 
occasionally to read such expressions as ‘My dear 
old darling Doc, but maybe Mr, Forrest would not 
relish them as I do.” 

The man’s face was exceedingly insolent and dis- 
agreeable in ita expression for a moment, while he 
glanced sideways at his companion, who made no 
sign that she heard him, but seemed wholly intent 
upen the game, which was now growing very ex- 
citing, 

But then the expression changed, and his old, 
sweet, persuasive smile broke over his face, and he 
continued in his most winning tone: 

“No, Joe, we must stick to each other, and what- 
ever good comes to me I’ll share religiously with 
you.”’ 

She began faintly to comprehend him, and turning 
her eyes upon him, said: 

“ Well, to return to first principles, Rossie is in- 
terested in you now because she has money, but she 
will not use it even for herself.” 

i Yo hd 

The doctor mused thoughtfully a moment; then 
he said ; 

‘* Joe, I like the girl’s appearance, upon my soul 
Ido. She is pretty, and if I’d met her years ago 
she might have made a man of me, but it is too late 
now ; 1 am sold to Satan, body and soul, and must 
do his bidding. How much is she worth, do you 
think ?” 

“ The Forrest estate is variously estimated from 
forty to one hundred thousand. I should say, perhaps 
fifty thousand,” Josephine replied, and the doctor 
continued : 

** And she will not touch the principal on account 
of some queer notions she has of giving it back to 
Forrest when she is twenty-one ?”” 

«No, she will not touch the principal, nor more of 
the interest than is absolutely necessary, and now 
that she is teaching, I daresay she does not take a 
penny from Everard, whose money is accumulatiug 
rapidly,’’ Josephine said, and fora few moments the 
doctor was sileut and seemed to be intently think- 
ing. . 

When he spoke again he said: 

“ You say she is pious, or pretends to be, and if 
she does it is genuine; there is no deceit in that 
face. Td trust it with my soul, if necessary. I tell 
you I like the girl. She is just the one to keep men 
from losing faith in everything good. I'll wager 
now that Forrest is in love with her, and that’s one 
reason he does not take any more notice of you. Is 
he?’ and the doctor looked steadily at Josephine, 
who turned very pale as he thus probed her so 
closely. 

So far as affection was concerned she had none 
for her husband, but it hurt her pride cruelly to know 
that with all her beauty and grace she could not 
influence him one whit or turn him from the girl she 
knew he loved as he had never loved her. She 
generally told the truth to Dr, Matthewson, who 
had some subtle power to find it out if she did not, 
and now, though sorely agaiust her will, she an- 
swered: 

“ Yes, he worships the ground she treads upon,” 

“Then, why in thunder doesn’t he get a divorce 
from you and marry her? That surely would be an 
easy thing to do under the circumstances,”’ was the 
doctor’s next remark, 

**That is more than I can guess why he does not, 
unless he is too proud to endure the notoriety of 
such a procedure, Certainly it is no considsration 
for me which deters him,” Josephine said, snappish- 
ly, adding suddenly as she glanced up the street: 
“There she comes now, the girl you say is your 
sister, You'd better declare yourself at once.” 

But the doctor knew his own plans best with re- 
gard to Rosamond, who was coming toward the 
croquet-groung with two of her pupils, Clara and 
Eva Andrews. She did not see the doctor and Jose- 
phine until she was close upon them, and then the 
former thought she seemed a very little annoyed as 
if the meeting were not altogether pleasant. 

But he arose at once, and bowing very politely to 
her, asked if she had come to play, or merely to 
look on, adding that in case she wished to play, he 
should be glad to secure her on his side, as he was 
going to try his hand in the next game, But Rossie 
disclaimed all intention or wish to play, She was 
merely taking a walk with her pupils, she said, but 
would stop and watch the game awhile, as it was 
rather warm out of the shade. 

The result of her stopping was that she soon 
found herself among the players, with Dr. Matthew- 











son for her partner watching her and helping her 
8o kindly and delicately, and seeming so much the 
perfectly well-bred gentleman, that ehe felt herself 
irresistibly drawn toward him, and wondered how 
a man like him could find pleasure in Josephine’s 
society, 

“It is because he is good and kind to everybody,” 
she thought, when after she was through her game, 
he took the two little girls on his side and very 
patiently taught and helped them to play, 

He was exceedingly agreeable and very attentive 
to her, but there was nothing offensive in bis at- 
tentions, though Roasie did wonder why she so often 
met his dark eyes fixed upon her as if studying her 
intently, and was almost glad to escape from him at 
last, for the eyes were becoming troublesome, and 
annoyed her a little, 

That night as she was about preparing for bed, a 

thick heavy envelope was brought to her room, 
directed in a hand she did not recognise, Breaking 
the seal and glancing at the signature, she read with 
a thrill of wonder and perplexity the name, “ John 
Matthewson, nee Hastings,’”’ while just above it were 
the words, “ Your affectionate brother.’’ 
% “My brother—my brother,” she repeated. 
“* What does it mean ?”’ and for a moment she felt ag 
if she were going to faint with the rush of emotion 
which swept suddenly over her. 

Of her brother personally she remembered nothing. 
She only knew that she had one once; that in some 
way he annoyed and worried her mother ; that he was 
not highly esteemed by the Forrests, and that he was 
probably dead, 

Latterly, however, since she had gone out into the 
world alone to care for herself, she had often thought 
of him, and how delightful it would be to have a 
brother who was good, and kind, and true, who 
would care for her as brothers sometimes care for 
their sisters, 

eee ay too, she had amused herself with 
fancying how he would look if he were alive, and how 
he would treat her, 

But she had never dreamed of anyone as hand- 
some, and bp waen-) and elegant as Dr. Matthewson, 
who signed himself her brother, and had filled three 
or four sheets of paper with what he had to say. 

Very eagerly she singled out the first sheet and 
began : 

“ Dear Sister Rossta: 

_ “You will pardon me for not addressing 
you as Miss Hastsngs, or even Rosamond, when I tell 
you Iam your brother, and have always thought of 
you as Rossie, the little girl, who, I suppose, does 
not remember me, and who, perhaps, has not been 
taught to think of me very pleasantly, or as one whom 
it would be desirable to know in the intimate rela- 
tionship of brother and sister. But, Rossie, as no 
one can kuow so well as myself what I have been, so 
no one can know so well what I am now, and mean to 
be in the future. I amachanged man, or I would 
not present myself to you, a pure, innocent girl, and 
ask for sympathy and love. I do not believe you care 
to hear all the events of my life in detail, and so I 
shall not narrate them, but of a few things I must 
speak in order that we may rightly understand each 
other, and first your mother. I was a spoiled, way- 
ward boy of sixteen when she came to us, and I was 
prejudiced against her by an aunt of mine, who, I 
think now, wanted my father herself. A _ step- 
mother was to me the worst of all evils, and I 
thought it was manly to tease and worry her, while 
I blush to say my father also treated her so shame- 
fully that at last she fled from him, as you know, and 
— refuge at the Forrest House, where she finally 

ied, 

“ I went there once to see her, and os you may not 
have heard the particulars of that visit, and I wish 
to keep back nothing you ought to know, I will tell 
you about it.” 

Then followed a pretty truthful account of the en- 
counter with Evorard, the cowhiding, and the vow of 
revenge, after which the doctor spoke of his subse- 
quent career, his change of name, his sudden con- 
version at a camp-meeting, his life as a clergyman, 
his backsliding, and lapse into his former evil ways, 
his few months’ study as a physician, his first trip 
to America, and at last his sojourn for the summer in 
Holburton, where he met Everard Forrest again, and 
was asked by Josephine to take the part of priest in 
the play called “‘ Mock Marriage.” 

“Then it was,” he wrote, “that Satan entered 
into me and whispered, ‘now is your hour for re- 
venge on the stripling who dared lay his hand on 
you,’ From all I could learn of the Forrests, or 
rather of the judge, I guessed that he would rebel 
hotly against a penniless bride in Miss Fleming’s 
social position. I had seen enough of the world to 
boa pretty good judge of human nature, and though 
I now have a great liking and strong friendship for 
Mrs. Forrest, I knew well that she was not suited to 
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Everard, that he would tire of her in a short time; 
in fact that nothing could be more disastrous for bim 
than such a marriage, and yet I aided and abetted 
it, and took care that it should be altogether binding, 
and so gained my mean revenge, for which 1 have 


been sorry a thou-and times; yes, more than that, 
and if I could undo tie work of that night 1 would 
do it gladly. 

“But I cannot, and others suffer the consequences, 
You see 1 am not ignorant of the manner in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest live, and I am sorry for them 
both, and am laying bare my heart to you that you 
may know exactly the kind of brother you have found, 
and that how. v.r bad he may have been he is a dif- 
ferent man now,or he would never intrude himself 
upon you, 

On my first interview with Everard in Holbur- 
ton I managed to get him to speak of you, and after- 
wards Mrs. Forrest, whos: confidant naturally I 
have been, tol me of your noble conduct in parting 
with your hair to pay Everard’s debt, and then in 
my admiration for you I half vesolved to seek you 
and claim you as my own. But a sense of unworthi- 
ness kept me back. 

“Twas vot a fitting guardian for a girl like you, 
and so I still kept silence, aud after a time went to 
America again, where 1 remained until quite recently, 
and where by a long and dangerous illness I was 
brought toa realisation of my sins, and cried bitterly 
for pardon. I do not know that it is strange that cue 
of the first and strongest desires of my new life was 
to find my little sister. 

“ Mrs. Forrest, who wrote to me occasionally, had 
told me that you hid left the Forrest House, of 
which you were the lawful heir, and as my health 
required a warm climate, I came here first after my 
return to England, intending in the spring to spare 
Lo pains to find you. The rest you know, except, 
indeed, that you cannct guess how delighted I was 
when Providence sent you directly to me, andI saw 
you, what you are, sweet, innocent, and good, with 
an expression about your mouth and chin much like 
your mother, who was cai d a very lovely woman. 
Your eyes, however, are all Hastings—large, black, 
and starry. 

“They are like our fathor’s, except, of course, they 
are softer in their expression and more beautiful. 
Everard told me years ago, when I met him first, 
that Rossie had magnificent eyes. He was much 
interested even then in the child Rossie. Heaven 
grant that interest has not grown iuto something 
deeper, either with him or you. If it has,I never 
can forgive myself for that aci, the very worst I ever 
committed. 

* And now, Rossie, will you take me for a brother, 
and, forgiving all the past, help me in the new life 
Iam trying tolive. If you will, please leave a liue 
at the oflic, telling me where I can see you and when, 
and in all the wo.ld there will be no one so happy 
as your affectionate bro her, 

“Joun Matruewson, noo. Hastings, 


T have said before that Rossie was not near as 
strong as when she was achild. She did not seem 
to have any power of endurance, and any over 
or unusual excitement was sure to be followed by a 
nervous headache, which sometimes lasted two whole 
days, and as she reads this letter from the brother 
ske had never hoped to see, she felt a cold, clammy 
sweat bieaking out in the palms of her hands, a 
pricking sensation in her arm, while a cutting pain 
in her head warned her that her old enemy neuralgia 
was threatening an attack. 

That she believed every word of the letter need 
hardly be said,.for hers was a natare to believe 
everything, and it made her so happy to know that 
the brother who heretofore had been to her a kind of 
myth, wes found at last, and such a brother, too. 
How proud she should be of him, and how she 
should love and confide in him, in spite of all the 
bad he had told her of himself, 

He was not bad now, and he was such a splendid- 
looking man, with polished manners, and such a 
pleasant, gentle way of speaking that she longed for 
the morning that she might bid him come to her. 

Then the question arose as to how Everard would 
receive this man who had purposely done him so 
great a wrong. 

Would he forgive him for her sake, and believe in 
his repentance ? 

He must; he would, when he saw himas he was 
now. 

She should write to him the next day and tell him 
all about it, and her heart throbbed with & new and 
keen delight at the thought of someone to caro for 
her, someone to lean upon and advise her and help 
her with that dreadful Forrest estate, 

Of course he would think just as she did, that it 
was not hers, and he would persuade Everard to think 
80 


, too. 
And then her busy little brain plunged into the 


and how, for that she should live with her brother 
she did not for a moment doubt. 

Her place was with him, and she should try so 
hard to make him happy, and keep him in the new 
way wherein he was beginning to walk. 

In this state of miud it was impossible to sleep, 
and when at last morning came, it found her still 
wakeful and unrefreshed, with dark rivgs about her 
eyes, and so severe a pain in her temples and the 
back of her neck, that to go down to breakfast was 
impossible. 

She had barely strength to dress herself and lie 
down upon the couch where Mrs. Andrews found her 
after having waited some little time fdr her appear- 
ance, 

Very rapidly and briefly Rosamond told her the 
good news which Mrs. Andrews accepted readily. 
She had heard before that Miss Hastings had a 
brother, if he were not dead, and baving met the 
doctor the previous day and been much prepossessed 
with him, as strangers always were, she rejoiced with 
her young friend, but advised her to wait until her 
head was better before she risked the excitement of 
an interview. 

But this Rossie could not do, 

Sho should nover be better till she had seen her 
brother, she said. 

A message was accordingly sent him to the effect 
that Rossie would see him in her room whenever he 
chose to come, 

It was Mrs, Andrews who took the message to 
him and found him in a game of romp with her 
children, 

When the doctor wished particularly to ingratiate 
himself into the good opinion of married ladies he 
did it,through their children, and so he was cultivat- 
ing the little Andrews and had one of them in Lis 
arms when their mother came up, and bidding him 
goed-morning, congratulated him upon bis newly- 
found sister, who, she explained, was suffering from 
a nervous headache in her room, where she would be 
glad tosee him, 

The Andrews baby was dropped ina trice, and in 
a few moments the doctor was knocking at the door 
of No. —, second floor, and almost before Rvssie 
could bid him come in, he was at her side, bending 
tenderly over her, and telling her not to allow her- 
self to be agitated in the least, but to lie quietly 
upon her pillow and let him do most of the talk- 
ing. 

In all the world there was hardly a more accom- 
plished and fascinating hypocrite than Dr. Mattbew- 
son, and so well did he use his power and art that if 
Rossie had any distrust of him or his sincerity it 
would have been entirely swept away during the 
half hour he spent with her, now caressing her 
aching head, which under his powerful magnetic 
touch began to feel much better, now talking of 
himself as he used to be with great regret and of 
himself as he was now with great humility, now 
telling how glad he was to find his little sister, and 
then complimenting her in a way which could not 
fail to be gratifying to any woman. 

Then he spoke of her health, and was sorry to find 
her so frail and delicate, and asked her many ques- 
tions about herself, while he held her hand and felt 
her pulse professivnally. 

Had she ever thought ber heart at all out of order, 
or that her lungs were affected, he asked, adding, 
quickly, as he saw the sudden start she gave; 

“ Oh, don’t be frightened, mignonne, ani conclude 
you have either consumption or heart-disease, when 
you probably have nothing of the sort. I only asked 
because some members of our family far back died 
with a heart difficulty, and if I remember right yoar 
mother had consumption. But that is neither here 
nor there. We must not let you have either of them. 
You do not seem to have a great amount of vitality. 
Are you never stronger than now, and do these head- 
aches occur very often ?’’ 

He had her hand in one of his, and with the other 
was stroking her head and hair, while she answered 
that nothing ailed her except the headache, to whieh 
she had been subject all her life, and a predisposi- 
tion to sore throat whenever sbe took cold. 

“Ah, yes, I see,” and the doctor looked very wise. 
“Bronchial trouble, no doubt, aggravated by our 
dreadful climate. I bave lived abroad so much that 
I greatly prefer being there, and know the climate 
is better for me. Some day not far distant we must 
go there together, you and I, and I’ll take such 
careof you that people will hardly know you when 
you come back, 1’ll have some colour in these 
white cheeks, though I don’t believe I could improve 

the eyes.” 

He saw that she seemed vory tired, and, with a 
brother's first kiss upon her brow, he went out and 
left her, and joining the ladies of his acquaintance 
upon the piazza, talked with them of nis sister, 


he said, that he became henceforth the most popular 


man in the hotel, and was quite the lion of the town, 
while Rossie found herself more noticed and flattered 
than she had ever been in her whole life. 

The story was so romantic and charming, and 
withal a little mysterious and mixed, that it was 
told and retold as the choicest bit of good-natured 
gossip which the place had known in manya day, 
Somehow if got abroad that Rossie was the heiress 
by will to an immense property, not a penny of 
which would she touch because she thought she had 
no right 1o it and would be defrauding the rightful 
and natural heirs, of which it was said the beautiful 
Nrs. Forrest was one, ur, at least, her husband, 
about whom many conflicting stories were afloat, 
Dr. Matthewson, too, it was said, was immensely 
wealthy, having recoived nearly half a million from 
the relative whose name he took. Much of this 
money was invested abioad where he had a lovely 
villa near Florence, and another near Geneva, in 
Switzerland, and early in the spring he meant to 
taxe his sister there for her health, which was very 
delicate, she being predisposed to lung difficulties, 
heart-disease, bronchitis, and almost every other 
ailment to which flesh is subject. 

Who started these reports it would be difficult to 
tell, but started they were, and tley went the ronnds 
of the circle in which Rosamond was a great favour- 
ite, though they never reached her ears, except in- 
deed, the part pertaining to abroa’?. Of thi-, however, 
Rossie knew nothing definite, It was the great 
desire of her life to go abroad some day, she said, 
but she did not know at all what was in store for 
her, except that she’was, of course, to live with her 
brother and go where he thought best. 

So much seemed to have been tnoitly settled in 
her own mind without any reference to Everard, 
who, as her guardian, was naturally entitled to some 
voice in the matter. She wrote to him, howevor, 
immediately after her interview with the doctor, 
and told him of her brother, and how happy she was 
with him, and what a good man he had become. 
Then, as carefully and gently as possible, she spoke 
of the wrong he had done to Everard, and for which 
he was so Very sorry. 

**T do not suppose you can ever like him as‘! do,” 
she wrote, “but I hope you will forgive him and 
try to be friends with him for my sake. He is so 
anxious that you should, and thinks just asI do 
about the money—that I ain quite right in not using 
it, and in wishing to give it vack to you,” 

Accompanying this letter was one from the doctor 
himself, couched in the most conciliatory terms, 
full of regret for the past and strong in good inten- 
tions for the future. 

“1 shall be so glad to be friends with you for 

tossie’s sake, if for no other,” he wrote in conclu- 

sion. “She holds you in higher esteem than any 
living being; so let her plead for me; let bygones 
be bygones, and when we meoct as we sometimes 
must, or Rossie be very unhappy, let it be at least 
with the semblance of friendship. Your wife is here 
as you know, and of course greatly admired. Sho 
cannot help that, beautiful as she is, I wish most 
devoutly that you twocould be reconciled to each 
other. You would both be so much happier, and I 
might then forgive myself for that mean act of 
revenge.” 

Everard'’s first impulse on receiving these letters 
was to go at once and wrest Rossie from the fangs of 
the wolf as he stigmatised the doctor in whom he 
had no faith, except, indeed, that he might be pleased 
with Rossie and feel some affection for and interest 
in her. 

“ How can he help loving her,” he thought, “« sweet 
and loveable as she is,”’ and then for a few moments 
the flood-gates of his heart opened anew and he gave 
way to the passionate longing and love he felt for 
the girl who could never be more to him than sho 
was already, and who asked him for her sake to 
forgive the man whose act had separated her from 
him for ever. “I cannot forgive him, I will not, 
though he were ten times her brother ; and I distrust 
him too, notwithstanding his protestations of reform. 


(To be Continued) 


CAST SKINS. 


TuBRE are people with whom the clothes that they 
wear become alimost as closely identified as their 
skins. In fact, the garments so express the character 
of the person, that by a stretch of fancy ore might 
be tempted to speculate whether the individuality 
has not itself been so absorbed by the clothes, that 
in another dress the individuals, to use their own 
expression, “ would searcely know themselves. 

Most of us have been over and over again impressed 
with the distinctive impersonation acquired by the 











whom he was so delighted to find, and made hi:nself 





fature and began to wonder where they should live 


so thoroughly agreeable, and seemed so sincere in all 


clothes of such people. . . . . There isa deep 
significance in the wey in which various articles 
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attire seem to have acquired a power of expressing 
the characteristic peculiaritics of their wearer. Of 
course, according to the ordinary associations this 
should be chiefly the case with hats ; but fashion has 
advised that there should be no distinction in male 
British head gear, and the chief distinction in the 
capital of feminine himan column is, that it shall 
be of acomposite and bewildering order of architec- 
ture, having no aflinity either to pediment, shaft, or 
architrave, 

But it isnot the head but the feet which carry the 
most obvious, if not the subtlest, individuality when 
it is transferred to Cast Skins. Sam Weller, rapidly 
checking off the personal appearance and social re- 
lations of the guests at the “ White Hart Inn” by 
a review of the boots which he was employed to 
polish, represents the meditative philosopher who 
bas arrived at adefinite result in his study of the 
relativity of the inner and the outer man. It may 
be doubted whether there are many more suggestive 
or (as it may happen) more melancholy spectacles 
than s row of well worn boots and shoes, We 
venture tosay that no idle, reflective,and imaginative 
man can more refrain from speculatively associating 
them with the people who have stood, or are again 
about to stand in them, than Professor Owen could 
avoid building up the skeleton of an animal on the 
basis of a tooth and a toe-bone. 

Since Wellingtons went out,and Bluchers came to 
be considered low for anybody beneath the grade of 
a journeyman plumber, and “tops’’ disappeared 
from the metropolis, there is less breadth of expres- 
sion in a boot. Side-springs scarcely acquire the 
character of their owner till they need half-soleing, 
but after that they often attain remakable individu- 
ality, especially when the ‘‘elastic’”’ is frayed out, 
and the kid tops acquire a plastic squishiness of out- 
line. 

There was often a rakish air of dissipation about 
the cast Wellington which is wanting in the most 
dandified side-spring that hos gone wrong. It took 
more to “play out” the air of past fasbion and 
longer togive the impress of having gone “to the 
utter bad ;’’ whereas the shoe was formerly a more 
rapidly deteriorated character than it is now, except 
when it hada buckle to it, in which case it was taken 
up by its family, and something was done for it to 
save it from absolute disgrace. 

This, of course,is regarding the worst of the row ; 
but there are others, where the turned-up toe, the 
ground-down heel, the evenly-worn lace-holes, the 
fallen instep, the outward buige, the inward tilt, 
the breadth of sole, and even the undulations of the 
uppers convey appreciable, but indefinable sugges- 
tions. The same may be said ..of garments in 
general, 

A pair of ‘‘ second-hand ”’ trousers hanging at the 
door of a pawnbroker’s shop are sometimes more in- 
dicative of huwanity than an anatomical prepara. 
tion. A whole row of such garments may be aimost 
overwhelming in their obvious personal associations 
—a coat may have a romance of personal history in 
its arms ; a sensitive philanthropist, who had studied 
the subject of affinities, might fall a weeping on the 
double breast of a cast-off velvet waistcoat. 

‘*A man is known by the company he keeps,” says 
the old adage; and what closer intimacy is there 
than between every civilised individual and—well, 
it is extremely doubtful whether even a savage 
would be recognised by his skin, supposing the two 
Were separated and viewed at different times and 
plaees. When men were flayed alive at church doors 
in England, records had to be kept to establish the 
identity of the epidermis; whereas, ever since the 
days of Jacob, clothes have been held to be signs of 
peraonal identity. 








BABY TALK. 


Wuat! Never talk ‘‘ baby talk?’? What do 
you do, then? There is no other way of addressing 
asmall, pink, bald-headed baby. Surely you could 
not say: “Come, my son, and receive some nourish- 
ment,’ when it isso perfectly natural to coo out: 
“Tum, zen, and dit him’s supper.”’ 

That is the way to talk to a baby—“‘a tunnin’ 
*ittle sing.” You shouldn’t say big, long words to 
it while lam by. It isreally an insult to a child of 
that age. ‘‘ Does ’e want go day-day ?” is the proper 
invitation to take a walk, ora ride ina perambulator ; 
and “zare was his papa,so he was,” is the way to 
indicate the presence of its paternal ancestor. 

“And dive its mammy nice ’ittle tisses” is what 
any well-conducted mother should say when she 
desires to caress her child. Never talk baby-talk, 
and have a baby! I'll tell you what I’ll do, then, 
T’ll give you lessons for nothing a quarter until you 
know how, for you ought to be ashamed of a4 

‘ M. EK. D. 











“ MADEMOISELLE SUZETTE.” 
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Yus, my name’s Jaggers—Signor Jager, the play- 
bills have it; and I’m the man that didit, And if 
you are par icular about wanting to know the long 
and short of it, I’m hardened enough not to mind 
telling you, though I’ve never told the story straight 
out before, andit is likely, never shall again, 

‘*Terrible fatality ;’’ the papers call it, and 
‘shocking accident!’ and all that, And so it was; 
and it was something more tome. A man does not 
find his life any lighter to bear, wher he has @ stain 
of blood on his hands, and it’s the blood, too, of tho 
womun he 

But never mind that—that’s all over, like the rest 
of it, 

She came to us in the early spring, nearly two years 
ago. I remember the time. of the year well enoagh, 
and the night, too—a delicious, sweet-smelling, soft 
blowing sort of a night, after a pretty heavy shower. 

We had just come from a little tewn about twelve 
miles behind, and were going to giveour first enter- 
tainment in the new place the nextday. We had 
the tents ready, and the company had’ seattered 
tkemselves, as they always did, when they had the 
time for a bit of a lark, for they were most of them 
young people, and given to that sort of thing, 

Fact is, | was the oldest:performer among-them, 
and I may as well own up that I wasn’t afavourite, 
having the character of being a close, surly, sharp 
tongued fellow, who didn’t care-to‘be sociable. And 
I daresay it was all true enough; at any rate, it's 
way of mine to like to be left‘alone;.and people gen- 
erally find it owt, 

So I was left'alone that night, and was standing at 
the door of thebig tent, looking up at the sky, and 
working out some notions of my own about the 
stars, when Leroy—that’s the owner, you know—came 
up behind me, and touched me on the shoulder, 

* Come in here, Jaggers,’’ he says. 

I turned half round, and saw he was smiling, as if 
something queer bad happened. 

‘* What’s up?’ I asked. 

“Come into the back, and see,”’ said he. “I’ve got 
a fanciful little fish there as ever you saw;.and I 
want your opinion on her,” 

“ Her ?” said I. 

“Yes,” heanewored. “ A girl, as I’m a sinnor!”’ 

I did not. care about girls, and Idid not care about 
going, but I went, because-it was easier to go than 
refuse, 

There was a kind of room at the back, curtained 
off from the rest of the tent, 

It'was the owner’s room, in fact, where all the 
business was cone, and it was there Leroy led 
me, 

‘“*Come in,” he said, lifting the curtain, “ and 
prepare yourself fora sensation.” 

Now I’m not a nervous fellow ora susceptible one, 
and I was even cooler than usual that night as I 
passed under tke curtain, but I’ll confess that when 
it fell behind me and I saw her standing in the dim 
light, I gave a bit of a start. 

She was not more than sixteen or seventeen, and 
she was dressed like any other little country lass just 
out of a bayfield ora dairy -short, coarse, blue pet- 
ticoat, and print jacket, elumsy little shoes, and red 
handkerchief tied under her chin, and over her curly 
hair, and yet, I swear she was enough to make any 
man start at first sight of her. 

If it-was to come to comparing I don’t know any- 
thing I could compare her to but a rosebud, or 
perhaps a red-tipped daisy, just opened fresh to the 
morning sun and dew; she was so rosy and dimpled 
and pretty and childish. 

That was it, you see; she was more a child than a 
woman, a blooming, lovely, pouting child, half 
frightened, and half daring,and trying to look de- 
fiant from under her long, dark eyelashes, even while 
the hand holding her little bundle was trembling, as 
I saw. 

‘* This is my friend, the illustrious Signor Jager, 
my dear,” said Leroy, in his joking way. ‘The 
gentleman you saw at Rossthorne, the only performer 
of the famous knife-trick in the world. Will you 
tell him why you came here?”’ 

She gave me a shy, little, wilful look, and blushed 
and pouted more than ever, dropping her eyes the 
next minute, and working the tos of her stout little 
shoe into the sawdust, 

“T ran away,” she said, at last. 

“What for?’ I asked, roughly enough. I had 
seen runaways before, and I knew faces like hers 
were better at home. 

‘*T seen the show at Rossthorne,’’ she answered, 
“and I want to be a lady, like them as acts, and 
rides the horses, I’m tired of farm work,and I 
won't stay at home no longer, and my Aunt Jane 














needa’t think I will. So Irun away and come here, 
to see if I couldn’t learn to be an actor.” 

I turned and looked at Leroy, and he locked at me 
hiding his laugh as well as he could, F 

** Well 2” says he, 

**It isn’t well,” I says. “She had better take her 
bundle and go back.” 

She heard me, and turned on me allina pet, her 
soft, round, baby-face reddening and quivering; bie 
angry tears springing to her eyes, = 

**T won’t go back!” she cried. “I won't go back 
—never—to be laughed at, and made game of. I’m 
going to bea lady, If you won’t take me scmzone 
else will, They’ve said many a time thiat—tlat my 
face was my fortune,”’ 

There was a childish triumph and certainty, even 
in the hesitant drop of her voice. 

Any simpleton could have seen that. 

She knew her power as well as many a wiser and 
worldlier woman, 

Leroy shrugged his shoulders, and spoke to me in 
an undertone: 

“Shall I take her or not?” he asked, 

“I won't have anything to do with it,” I said, 

“Tt is just such a face as: we want,” said he. 
“Her clodhopper friends were not far wrong in say- 
ing itwas her fortune. People’ will come just to 
have a glimpse of her.” 

“What is your name ?”’ 

“Susy,” she answered. “I won't’ tell the other 
one. You can) call me anything you like. I don’t 
want my real mame on the bills if I stay; and it 
isn’t a pretty one either.”’ 

“Susy?” said Leroy. “Well, Susy is a nice 
little name enough; but it won't do for play-bills. 
Suppose we call you Mademoiselle Suzette.’’ 

Her eyes sparkled,.amd she laughe|, like a child 
pleased with a new toy. 

“Then you will take me ?” she cried, eagerly. 

“Yes,” saidhe,. “Iwill take you, and we will 
see if we can’t'do something grand for you, though 
you will have tolearn:a good many things first. I’ll 
take you, Mademoiselle Suzette; because your friends 
were in theright.” 

So it was agreed that she should stay. Leroy 
took her to the women’s lodgings, and handed her 
over to the oldest of them, who’ was a good-natured 
creature, who had charge of the wardrobe, and 
nine took parts that did not need much good 

ooks, 

Julia Mouneey, her name was, and a nice laugh 
Julia Mouncey had the next day, when she told us 
how Mademoiselle Suzette had conducted herself in 
her new réle. 

We were nota grand company ; and if there were 
any jokes on hand, they were sure to be passed from 
one to the other freely enough. 

“Bless you,” said the jolly soul, “it was as good 
as a comedy to hear her talk and see her stand tere 
with her eyes shining, just going wild with joy over 
the old things. I showed her tiuselly rags that 
wouldn’t knock down for sixpence at auction. But 
I think the girls rather upset her when they came 
in,all in their common clothes. She thought they 
wore gauze and tights from morning till night, and 
she asked me afterward how it was that they didn’t 
look red and white and handsome as they did whem 
they were acting.” 

If they had not been a good-natured lot altogether, 
there would have been envy among them; but, as it 
was, they took to the girl as a good juke, and even 
made a sort of pet of her. 

She was not quick at learning things, and was 
plenty of trouble. 

Bat first one would give her a lesson, and then 
another, until she knew enough to. goon and be 
looked at, if nothing else. 

She was almost crazy with excitement the first 
night this happened, and the mixture of fright and 
ecstacy made her so pretty that she was a sight to 
see, 

Leroy had built so much on her beauty that he 
even commissioned Julia Mounce’ to buy a couple 
of new costumes for ber; and when she went in the 
first—a page’s dress, that she had to dance a simple 
little dance in—you may believe it or not, but the 
whole house burst ont into a roar of applause at the 
sight of her, even before she could make her bow and 
begin. It was her childish look that did it, as well 
as her loveliness, 

She had no stage air and grace, and could only 
stand behind the footlights, trembling with joy and 
fear; her immense, liquid, dark eyes dilated, and 
cheeks blooming with colour, not knowing whether to 
run away or stay where she was. 

Leroy stood atthe side in quite a fever of delight. 

“Let her keep that baby look,” he said, “and 
her fortune’s made.” 

The audience called her back again and again, but 
Leroy kuew better than to let her go more than 
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[BEHIND THE SCENES. } 


twice, though she was eager enough, and would have 
gone on half a dozen times after the first, if she had 
been allowed. 

When I came up, to be ready for my turn, she 
was standing at the left wing, panting like a bird, in 
her triumph. 

She had pulled off her little purple velvet, pearl. 
banded cap, and held it in her hand, and her hair 
lsy in soft, moist, golden rings on her forehead, 

She looked as fresh as a baby just out of tho 
cradle, and she gave me one of her shy looks from 
under her eyelashes and laughed. 

** They liked me, you see,”’ she said, “ though you 
did say I’d better go back with my bundle.” 

“I didn’t say they wouldn’t like you,” I an- 
swered. 

She tossed her head and looked down at her cap, 

“Then why did you say I had better go home ?”’ 

** Because I meant it,’’ I said, and pushed by her 
without further parley. 

I was foolish, I knew it then, and I knew it all 
along, from first to last- There was not one thing 
about her that ought to have held a man’s fancy for 
a minute, 

She was a vain, empty-headed little animal, and 
nothing more. She was ignorant for lack of oppor- 
tanity ; she was selfish, and had no more heart than 
a kitten. 

She cared for no human being but herself, and 
asked for nothing better than plenty of food and 
idleness, and fine clothes, and admiration ; and yet 
I fell into her net in spite of every better feeling 
that held me back. 

If I had not given way myself, and standing coolly 
aloof, had seen another man drift into such a mad 
fancy, how I should have jeered at him. 

And, for that matter, 1 jeered at myself, and 
struggled hard enough ; but it was no use. 

Perhaps, however, I was a bit wrong in saying she 











had no other attraction than her baby bloom, and her 
big, dark eyes. 

There was something else about her, though it 
would be hard to describe what it was. 

It was a way she had, which took with women as 
well as with men, and made them wait on her, and 
treat her like a child ; a sort of simple, helpless, care- 
less fashion, of seeming to expect petting and sacrifice 
from everybody. 

She never did anything for herself, or gave thought 
for the future. 

So long as to-day brought comfort and sunshine, 
she never troubled herself about to-morrow. 

She would curl up in a warm corner and watch 
Julia Mouncey sew for her until midnight, and then 
would turn in and fall asleep with a smile on her 
lips, never seeming to have a doubt but that her cos- 
tumes would be ready for her, though her own little 
bungling fingers had not been trusted with the work 
for a minute. 

* I’m glad I run away,” she would say. “I wish 
I’d done it sooner, I’m happy here. You are all so 
good-tempered. I hate my Aunt Jane!’’ 

‘“‘Though her Aunt Jane,’’ said the Mouncey 
woman, afterwards,a trifle out of patience, “‘ has 
been a mother to her, as I have found out from what 
her own lips bave told me.” 

I had been watching her one night, when the 
public were more than usually cold over her, and as 
she came running off she saw me and stopped sud- 
denly, hanging her curly head, and pouting out her 
red lips petulantly. 

“What do you look at me for?” she demanded. 
** You don’t likeme, Why snould you stand there 
always—when you hate me so?” 

I folded my arms grimly. 

“Dol hate you ?” I answered. 

“ Yes, you do,’”’ said she. 

“ Then all the better for me,’’ said I. 








Most girls would have been rebuffed, but it was 
not her way to feel things deeply. She opened her 
eyes full upon me in an innocent surprised fashion, 
but without a hint of real anger in ber expression. 

my haven’t never done nothing to vex you,” she 
said. ‘ 

** No,” answered I. 

* Other people like me,’’ with a fresh pout, 

“TJ daresay,” said IL. 

It was only her vanity that was stung, but, as I 
have said, her vanity was all that ever was touched 
by anything. 

To see even an ugly fellow like me, cold and un- 
responsive, was enough to upset her a bit. The 
dimples about her mouth began to work, and her 
eyes grew big and moist all at once 

She dropped her little cap, and stopped to pick it 
up, and a she raised her head, there were pettish 
tears on her lashes. 

“I don’t care,”’ she said. “ Everyone else——” 

And there she broke off, and tried to run past 
me. 
It sounds like a poor business enough, when it is 
told; but I swear to you I lost all power over my- 
self. Before I knew what I was doing I had caught 
her by the arm, and was holding her fast. 

“Let mego!”*shesaid. ‘*I—I hate you!” 

“It was me that hated you a minute ago,’”’ I said, 
almost savagely, ‘Look at mo, and see if I hate 
you.’ 
I made her turn round in spite of her efforts, ani 
I think my look frightened her, for the next instant 
she hid she face in her little hands, 

**Do I hate you ?” said f, 

‘*J_I don’t know,” she panted, ‘ No—no—you 
don’t. I want to go. They are calling me.” 

“ May I stand here and watch you every night?” 
I asked, and yet not gently, either. I was wild at 
myself, even while I said the words, 

Then she drew her hands away, and gave me a 
look—half-triumph, half-terror. 

** Yes,” she whispered, “‘if you like.” 

*“*T do like,” I said, “or I shouldn’t do it.” And 
then I let her go. ; 

Only the next morning, Leroy came to me with a 
piece of news. 

“The Wallers are going to-morrow,” he said. 
‘* And we shall be in a nice fix if we can’t get some 
one to fill Lotta’s place. We can do without she 
other one well enough, but it is pretty bad on us to 
lose Lotta.” 

He was right there. The public liked the knife- 
trick—principally, I used to think, because it was 
such a dangerous bit of business, and made them 
hold their breath until it was over, and I made my 
bow tothem. And it was a dangerous business, too; 
y geet as it looked, which is saying a good 

eal. 

This was how it was done, though, I daresay you 
have heard of it, if you haven’t seenit. The girl 
Lotta, dressed in a fancy boy’s costume, stood 
against a kind of screen, at which I threw a number 
of large, sharp knives, all escaping her by a hair’s- 
breadth, until she was literally pinned, or penned in 
with them. 

They pierced the screen above her outstretched 
arms, and under them, down her sides, and around 
her hand; and often as I had practised, and old as 
the trick was to me, I can tell youl never did it 
without an uncomfortable feeling, and a wish that 
it was over. . 

But, as I have said, the public liked it, and it 
was so rare, that we could not dispense with it, 
and it was true enough that we should be ins 
tight place if we could not find some one willing 
to run therisk, and cool enough to do it safely. 

“‘There’s no one who can doit,” I said. 

‘ Leroy laughed, a dubious, uncomfortable sort of 
augh. 

Well,” said he, “it seems not; but I have an 
idea, if we can manage her—and there’s nothing 
ee sure than that—she would take wonder- 
fully,’ 

“Who?” I asked, sharply. 

He laughed again, and twisted his moustache. 

“‘ Mademoiselle Suzette,” he answered. ‘‘ You 
know what a sensation she always makes; and she 
isn’t nervous. She isa cold-blooded little animal, 
though one wonld scarcely fancy so to look at her. 
And she would do anything for a new costume, and 
I’ve promised her the prettiest she likes to choose 
fer herself,” 

“ What?’ cried I, ‘Have you spoken to her 
about it?” 

“Yes,” said he, shrugging his shoulders, “and 
though she was more than half-frightened at first, I 
am not sure but the idea of a new triumph plessed 
her. The costume was the bait, however. She 
would sell her soul for a spangled petticoat, and she 
would scarcely lose by the bargain,” 
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“ Her soul is none of 





“Leave her alone,” I said. 
ur business.” 

7 There was @ moment’s pause, in which he looked 
at me as if he was waiting to see what else I was 
going to say. Men understand each other well 
enough as a rule, and he understood me. 

©] won’t do it,’’ Isaid, at last, 

*¢ You won't?” 

“No,” said I. , 
“Very well,” said he, and walked away whist- 


ing. 

: ie was sharp enough to know better than lose his 
temper, and argue the point. If he had do e that 
the end would only have been a row, and defeat for 
him; and, as I say, he knew better than to run any 


ik. 

He managed the matter another way. He went 
and talked to Susy, and the consequence was, that 
when next I saw her she was in a pet, and would 
scarcely look at me. 

-*What’s the matter ?” said I. 

“Nothing,” she answered, and looked crosser than 
ever. 

In a minute, however, she took a new turn, as I 
knew she would. 

“No one ever said they wouldn’t act with mo 
before,” she broke out, tossing her head. ‘“ There’s 
plenty as likes me well enough to wish they could.” 

“ Who told you I wouldn’t act with you?”’ 

“Mr. Leroy.” And then all at onceshe raised her 
eyes tomine, ‘ Why wouldn’t you?” she asked. 

“ Because,” said I, faltering, “* because I wouldn’t 
trust myself.” 

“Td trust you,” she said. “I'll trust myself 
with you--with you,”’ 

She had no more sentiment about the matter than 
Mouncey herself, but she blushed, a sudden lovely 
blush, and then tried to laugh it off in her foolish, 
pretty fashion. 

“T wouldn’t trust everybody,’’ she added ; “ but 
I know you wouldn’t trust me,” 

I had never known just how weak I was until then, 
when I found myself giving way to her, knowing it 
was madness, 

“Do you want to take the place ?”’ I asked her. 

We were standing at the door of the tent, and she 
looked out at the blue sky far away, as if she saw 
Heaven, and nothing nearer. 

“Leroy saysI shall wear pink satin, and black 
velvet and gold,” shesaid. “ And Ido so like pink 
satin, when it’s shaded with black velvet. 

She made me feel rough and half-savage, 

* Do you like it well enough to risk your life for 
it ?”’ I said. 

She gave me the usnal pout, and a laugh like a 
bird’s trill. 

“You wouldn’t hurt me?’’ she answered. “ No- 
body would; but you less than anybody.’? And 
that bit of daring, triumphant folly was harder on 
me than all the rest. 

So, to make the story short, Leroy got his way, 
and I practised in secret by the hours. I did not 
want every one to know what an idiot I was, so I 
kept it quiet, only telling Leroy that I would not 
try the trick in public until I had got used to the idea 
of doing it with a strange face before me. It was 
even harder than I thought when it came to the 
point, and I had to practise with the child herself, 
shuddering at first at the whiz of the knives, and yet 
trying to laugh. 

“Shut your eyes,”’ I used to order her; “and keep 
them shut. I don’t want tosee them.” 

_ But of course we both got pretty well used to it in 
time, One thing is certain, she was the coolest of 
the two always, and, at last, could faugh, and look 
her loveliest, from beginning to end of the business, 
and did not seem to care how long it lasted, if people 
only applauded; and many a little tiff we had, 
because I was so determined never to let any amount 
of clapping and calling make me go through it twice 


in a night, 


_ suppose I ought to know what I looked forward to 
in those days, but I must say Idon’t, I was oftener 
miserable than not, and always restless and ill at 
ease, She did not care for me, I know, nor for 
anybody else but herself, for the matter of that, 
though she had more admirers than she could have 
counted on her fingers in half a day. 

“TI don’t want to be married,’ she used to say to 
Mouncey. ‘I wouldn’t be married,” with a little 
shudder, “ for anything in the world. I want to 
live this way always. Jennie Wyce, in Rossthorne, 
got married, and she used to have to nurse horrid 
little babies, and sew, and work, And she was 
Pretty, too, once, I would rather die than live as 
she did. No one cared for her.” 

Pooh !”” said Mouncey, who was fond of joking 
her. ‘ You must marry a lord.” 


“A lord!” she said, eagerly, opening her eyes to 





their widest, as Mouncey told me afterwards, ‘Do 
lords ever marry girls like me?” 

**T should think so,” said Mouncey. “Read the 
journals, and see if they don’t, They never marry 
anyone else. They like actresses the best—and 
flower-girls, and milliners. I have read of one who 
took a little crossing-sweeper, broom and all, in pre- 
ference to a beautiful young duchess, with golden 
hair, and a haughty way,and two million a year, not 
to speak of family diamonds,” 

“* And,”’says the woman to me, when she told the 
joke, ‘‘she believed it, and coloured up her loveliest, 
and lay on the sofa thinking about it, with her eyes 
all ina shine. You mark my words, the innocent 
little idiot will be on the look out for a lord from this 
day forward.” 

There might have been a fate in it, It was not 
three days before Leroy came to me laughing. 

“ We are going up in the world, by Jove!” he said. 
“Ford tells me we hadalive marquis among the 
audience last night, and hecame to see Mademoiselle 
Suzette. Did sou see that pale, handsome, long- 
legged fellow in the front row? That was he.” 

“He had better have stayed at home,’ I said 
savagely. 

**T daresay,” said Leroy, “for his own sake, as 
well as for Mademoiselle Sazette’s. For my part I 
should not care to be troubled with her, charming as 
she is,”’ 

That night, whenI went to look out at the audi- 
ence, I found Mademoiselle Suzette peeping through 
a bole in the curtain; and when she heard me she 
turned round, blushing like a frightened child. 

‘*I was looking for the lord,” she stammered. ‘I 
never saw @ lord, and they say there is one in the 
audience. Do you know which one he is ?”’ 

‘‘He’s in the second row to-night,” I answered, 
half-sneering. “The third man—a swell, with 
lilies of the valley in his button-hole, How do you 
like his looks? Different from the rest of us, isn’t 
he?” 

“Ob, yes!” she burst out, at her first glimpse of 
him. ‘‘ Ho’s handsome, and nice, and his clothes 
are so beautiful.” 

She stood there watching him until she was 
obliged to go on, and then she went, all in a 
flutter, 

*I—I wonder if he will like my singing,” she 
said, tremulously, to me,as she passed me. “I am 
frightened.”’ 

She had no need to have been frightened. It 
was not her singing he had come to hear, 

His cool, indifferent face brightened, as soon as 
he caught sight of her, and he leaned forward, not 
missing a gesture or expression, as she did her 

art, 

, Sometimes he smiled a little, but oftener he 
simply watched her,as he might have watched a 
beautiful bird, and at the end of her song he 
detached the lilies of the valley from his coat and 
threw them lightly and deftly towards her, so that 
they fell at her feet. 

Well, the next night he was there again, and the 
next, and always, after the first time he brought a 
bouquet with him, and threw itto her; and so it 
went on for a week. At the end of that time 
Mouncey came to me in a fret. 

* It’s time for you or Leroy to do something,’’ she 
said. 

“There’s nothing to be done,” I answered. 

I hadn’t been looking on without seeing things, but 
what right had I to interfere, though I was wretched 
enough to be more than half mad, 

‘There was a ring in her bouquet last night,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘and this morning she went out to meet 
him. Bessie Jones has written three notes for her 
already. I have found that out.” 

** Well,” said I, savagely, ‘‘ stop it if you can.” 

** Don’t be foolish,”’ she replied, ‘‘ It’s not women 
who can stop women—women like her at least. If 
she may be held in check until we go away from 
here.”’ 

“Leave ber alone,” I broke out, “ You women 
have a spite against each other.” But I knew I was 
giving way to wild folly, even as I spoke. 

She only laughed, in a comfortable scornof the 
implied accusation. 

“What?” said she. “Am I young enough to 
be jealous? Bless you, man, I’m nigh on to fifty 
and as tough as you. Keep your temper, and don’t 
be simple.” 

That night, after the great knife-trick, when the 
bouquet flew toward Mademoiselle, a note fell out of 
it, and I picked it up and put it in my pocket, She 
coloured up furiously, but dared not speak until we 
left the stage, and then she turned on me, rufiled 
like an angry bird. 

**Give me my letter!” she demanded, 
I took it from my pocket, but held to it, 














“ A nice fellow—my lord !” 1 said, trying to speak 
without raging. ‘A charming fellow!’ 

She stamped her little pink boot on the boards. 

“Give me my letter!” she cried. ‘Quick, 
quick !”” 

** Why quick ?” said I, 
if you will come?” 

She reddened to the very roots of her curly hair, 
in her pretty fury of impatience, and she struck her 
hands together, 

“Give it me!’’ she said. ‘TI will tell him, 
no business of yours, I hate you!” 

And that was the truth, too. She would have 
hated the best friend she had, if they had crossed her 
in the merest trifle of a whim, That was her way. 
And yet, while I knew this, I could not help feeling 
a horrible pang when she spoke the words. They 
seemed to drive me wild, after a manner. 

3 “* Do you know where you are going to ?”’ I asked 
er. 

“Do you think I shall tell you ?”’ she answered. 

“T don’t mean that,” I returned. ‘‘I mean, do 
you know that you are going to wretchedness and 
despair ?”’ 

I might as well have talked to the wind. There 
was not a warning on earth that could have touched 
her ever so slightly, 

She broke into a shower of tears, but it was only 
because she was afraid of being kept from her lover, 
and because my interference irritated her. 


“Is he waiting to kpow 


It is 


“TI want my letter!’’ she sobbed, pettishly. ‘He 
—he will be gone !” 
What seized hold of me I cannot tell. I seemed 


to burst into a rage of feeling, notwithstanding my 
better sense, I flung the note upon the floor, and 
Staggered back against the rough wall, hiding my 
face in my hands. I must have been holding on to 
some hope before without knowing it, 

“Oh, Heaven,” I cried. ‘ Why is it that you are 
not a good woman ?”’ 

Ihad not been in the habit of thinking about 
women, but just at that moment I seemed to be 
knocked down all at once with a sense of what my 
gloomy life might have been made, if she had a pure, 
loving heart, and | might have won it. 

But she answered me likea spoiled child. 

“] don’t want to be what you call a good woman. 
I hate good women,” and stooping down, she picked 
up her note, and was off in a flash. 

Leroy was wiser than I was, however, We had 
been doing well enough, and making money, since 
our arrival in the town; but in half an hour after 
this he came to me. 

“ We must leave here to-night.” 

* What?” I answered. 

He produced his pocket-knife and began to trim 
his nails composedly, 

“IT cannot afford to lose Mademoiselle Suzette,’’ he 
explained, in his coolest style, ‘And I don’t 
intend to ii it can be helped. I mean to checkmate 
my lord.” 

I understood clearly enough then, of course; but 
I made no comment, 

** It seemed nothing but natural that there she~'' 
be some trouble with the girl when she was old 
the news. 

When she came in that night she found Mouncey 
putting the last few thingsin the trunks, and on 
hearing her explanation the woman said she turned 
pale, and began to cry in an excited kind of way. 

‘*E don’t want to go,” she said. “ It’s so sudden. 
What is it all for ?” 

** Business reasons of Leroy’s,’’ answered Moun- 
cey. ‘“ Whatails you?” 

“Nothing; only-»only I don’t like to be worried 
so. Where are we going 2?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I wasn’t going to tell her,’’ she added, after- 
ward, ‘She was sharp enough, silly as she is, to 
slip out to him again, or, at least, to send him word.” 

She fretted and pouted all that night, and it was 
two days before she would take her usual place in 
the performances again. 


“Says her head aches,”’ said Mouncey, “ And I 
daresay it does, after all that temper.” 
“Pooh,” commented Leroy, tolerantly. ‘‘ Leave 


her alone, She will be eager enough to show herself 
in a day or so.”’ 

And so she was, 

Petulant as her humour was, she found it dull 
work playing the invalid, and the accounts the rest 
brought her of the enthusiasm of the audiences, 
stirred her vain little soul within her, 

On the fourth day ber headache disappeared, and 
she was ready to appear. 

**She’s safe enough now,” said Mouncey, in a 
week’s time. ‘ Safe unti) the next one comes on the 
boards. She has let my lord drift into the back- 
\ ground, and is full of nothing but the blue satin and 
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silver Leroy has'ka'f-way promised her for the knife- 
trick.” 

She even became as friendly as ever with me, and 
acted quite as if she had forgotten her anger. Tie 
fact was that the people admired her so much that 
she had quite enough to make her happy. 

And it was no wonder that they admired her, for 
she grew prettier ever day; prettier in the rose on 
her cheeks, and the gold of her hair, and the softness 
of her dark, dewy eyes. 

There wasn’t a man or woman living who could 
have looked at her for the first’ time without being’ 
fairly startled by the sight of so much beauty. 

Leroy gave her the new suit and Mouneey: made it 
for her—a page’s costume of blue satin, slashed with 
silver, and ornamented with pearl tassels and fringe, 
dangling and swaying as she moved. 

She came ont of the dressing-room the first’ night 
she wore it, just before we were to do the Knife- 
trick, ready to go on in all her bravery. 

Mouncey had dressed her, and I'll own it upset 
mea bit, right at the beginning; just'to'look at her 
—all gloss of satin, and glow of colour, ber little head 
running over with short, soft baby curls; a half shy, 
half triumphant pout on her lips, her eyes full of 
delig tt 

She saw me standing watching’ her, and‘she came 
and stopped before me. 

“Ts it as pretty as the pink ?”" slie asked. 

“ Yes,” said I, 

** Is itis it prettier ?”" 

dt te 

She laughed; a breath of « laugh, ag if ste was' so 
pleased with herself that she coufd not held it, and 
ther she stood pluming herself like « bird, tarning 
her head over her shoulders, this way and that, and 
touching up her pearl fringes, and the white 
feather in her cap, aud the studded beft at her tiny, 
lissome waist. 

The very moment the audience’ caught sight of 
her they broke loose. They clapped, and shouted, 
and stamped; they even waved their Hate and rose 
in their seats, and for several minutes there seemed 
nothing but to let her stand there, bowing and 
dimpling, thvir eyes feasting upon her. 

But of course it stopped at last; avd we took our 
places, she in her usual position against the screen, 
and I myself at the other end of thestage. 

I threw straight enough for @ wile; straigtit 
enough and cool enough, 

My hand was as steady as it had ever’ been, until 
near tlre end. 

It was the last knife I was going’ to throw—the 
very last—and she moved, 

I swear she moved! 

She turned her eyes’ towards something’ in the 
audience, not far from us—someone who had just 
come in; and somehow, she drew my eyes' with her, 
and I saw, too. 

I saw him—her lover himself—sitting a few feet 
beyond the stage, watching us; watching her as he 
had always done, with a light, cool smile upon his 
fair face. 

It was the last knife, and I held it balanced in my 
hand ; and I threw it, and it struck! 

And there was a strange, sharp cry, and her little 
hands were tossed up wildly in the air, and she 
fell! 

Good Heaven! do you think any man could'ever 
pictare the least thrill of the madness that fell upon 
me! 

There was a roar of voices, and a rush, and a Kind 
of horrible shriek among the people; and some 
mounted their seats, and denounced me in their first 
tempest of excitement ; and some climbed the stage, 
and those who were behind ran on; aud the women 
wrung their Lands, and sobbed in hysterical fright, 
and the. men crowded round; and the first among all! 
was ber lover, who came near, but did not speak, 
only stood by, with a white face, trying to hold still 
the shaking hand which held crushed a bouquet of 
lilies of the valley. 

I had caught her almost as she fell, and’T held her 
crushed against my breast, almost. as he’ held the 
flowers, but my hand was red with thelittle stream 
which trickled from the triangular mark upon the 
side of her white temple. 

The medical man who was brought in only’ bent 
over her a moment, and then stood upright. 

“Dead!” he said. “ Penotrated the brain. Stand 
back, you men, and let them carry her away !” 

And they took her from me, and. left me, empty. 
handed, and panting, And all the crowd fell away, 
and stared at meas if I had been a strange wild 
animal loose among them. 

I don’t know what.I thought.of,,or if I thonghteat 
all, I don’t remember. I. kaow I turned fromright 
to left, and. shook.as if. an ague bad: seized.mey. ang 





then my eye caught a glimpse of one man‘again, aud 
my blood seamed to rush and boil in my veins. 

**You fiend!’ I shouted: “It was you—it was 
you!” 

And I sprang at bis throat and clutched him, aud 
so seemed to fall into black darkness. 

That is how it was, and that is all. She was dead, 
and I had killed her, 


** Accidental death!” the jary brought in, with a} 


censure upon the dangerous’ mature of my peré 
formance, 

And thers were plenty who were sorry for mre, 
and. who were’ kind tome during my illness. It was’ 
worse’ for me thaw for her, some said. A pretty; 
innocent creature like that, they always added. 

“*So pretty, and innocent, and young.” 

But, as I say to nrysélf often, there’ is otly’ one 
thing for me to remember, and I ant not the man to 
forget. She is dead, and the liand whieh strock her 
death-blow wss mine—Mine'! 8. B. 
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FACETIA. 


TRADE. 


Aw exquisite bought a hat from each of the two! 


leading hatters of Paris and changed the linings. 
He called casually at the shop of one and asked to 
have his hat ironed, 

“Good Heavens, sir,” exclaimed the artist, how 
can you possibly wear such’an abomination? Only 
look at it closely. It is: au old hatvamped up, I 
assure you,” 

ey home, changed Lis hat, and’ called on the 
second. 

* I should be sorry to injure a collesgue,” said the 
second hatter, sarcastioully, “ but, really, if a'sales- 
men at my shop were to offer a customer such a 
wretched object as this I should dismiss him imme 
diately?’ 

RURAL SIMPLICITY, 


‘* Been to school, little lassie?’ 

© Aye, sir.” 

**Good girl—there’s a penny for' you.” 

“Thank you, sir. Ill hae to be steppin’. 
awm gaun to skeull i’ the mornin’, 
this way i’ the efterneun ?”’ 


FAST AND SLOW, 


How imbecile’and silly’seem all the stale, hack- 
neyed, worn-out’ popular slang sayings of other 
days! 

“There you go with youreye’ out!” 

** What a shocking bad hat!” 

“ How are you off for soap ?’” 

«Flare up, and join the Unfor ?” 

“ How’s your mother ?” 

** How’s your poor’ feet ?’’ 

What stupidity affecting sharpness betrays itself 
in these obsolete impertinences ! 

In respect of fun and point and cleverness, what a 
difference there is between all those snd the sparkling 
exclamation with which the lively lower orders now 
continually salute each other and their superiors: 


But 


—Punch, 


“ Whoa, Emma!” —Puneh 
Tux Satellites of Mars—Why, Pas, to be sure. 
—Puneb, 


¥’CLEPT JUSTICE. 

Trew barrister made the usual peroration that’ Ke 
had been but “ hastily instracted in this case.’’ 
which was that of the stableman stealing horse- 
hair, and concladed by praying that’ the jury would 
acquit his client on the ground of clip-tomania. 

—Funny Folks 
BLUE SPECS, 

Tue most soothing tint for weak eyes. is “blind 

man’s buff.” —Funny Folks. 


LIBERAL ALLOWANCE, 


PATERFAMILIAS (oxamining bill): Five shillings a, 


head! And do you charge the same for the child ?”* 
Waiter: ‘‘ Just tho same, sir. No reduction on 
taking a quantity.” —Futny Folks: 
ApprEss to the Partridges—* How are you, may 
covey ?”’ 3 —Funny Folks. 
ITEM. 


A aoop father and mother like to make: their’ 


children smart when they are young. 
Grateful children, when they grow up, generally 


make their parents smart in return, —Fum 
A SWEET ACTOR; 
Mr. Greorce Honey. —Fune 


HIS ATM AND END? 
Tue man who blows’ his brains: outwith 4 pistol 





Wull ye be’ 





has a selfish aim in view, because’ the bullet is in. 
tended entirely for himself, —Fun. 
“SIGNS OF THE TIMBS.”’ 

Stmupt# Marre: Do you notice how many guiis 
there are about, Harry?” ‘ 

Kyowine Harry: Oh, ye®; who can help noticing 
how many gulls there are about—at the seaside,” 

—Fun, 
MAKING CIGHT oF IT. 

Mr. Wrxtams: “What is meant by Thontas 
Taper 2” 

Baxsow: “ Oly; that’sthe: Pressy” 

a “TOPPER.” 
Op Génr (to boy, who is: smoking the end of 
cigar which: he haw picked up): ‘‘ Ugh, for shame, 
throw thatnasty thing away.” 

Bor: ‘ What! for you to pick upand smoke, eh? 
Gar-arn, I knows yer.” —Fua. 

“FORCE” OF EXAMPLE, 

Tur Southwark magistrate has given wlada month 
for gambling “ with coppers.” Our office-boy wants 
to know why the “coppers.’’ are’ to go nen ' 

—Fun, 


—Fun.. 


ABSI?’ OMEN, 
Tus Alexandra Park people ask the public to 


‘keep their eyes open for a coming novelty, This 


isthe great Nubian caravans Rasher @ black leok- 
out this, we should think. —Fun. 


MARS 


“ Tux nights have lately been favourable,” says 
a scientific journal, “ for observing Mars.” We 
have taken advantage of the fact, and have observed 
that repaving Mars the principal thoroughfares, an 
ugly building Mars nearly every street, and the 
wretched weather Mars’ everything, We have 
noticed a good many other Mars too numerous to 
mention, —Fua, 

A COMMON CAUSE, 


Ir is a gross itfdsties: to call the Karr+Benson 
plot ‘The Great Turf Frauds.” The great carf 
frauds of the present day are the illegal enclosures 
of our commons, These aro far greater swiniles 
than the Ds Goncourt business. —Fun. 


THE NEXT THING, 


Tuer isa new sect in Russia called the “ Puri- 
fiers,” belonging to the’Greek Church. Their leading 
doctrines are, that all must marry on coming of age; 
that the litusband must be subordinate to the wife, 
and recognise her as the head of tie family; and 
that onee a week he must confess his sins to his 
wife. If this sect should spread to our own shores, 
the combination of Woman’s Rights and Extreme 
Ritualism which it seems to contain, will certainly 
make it the rage. udy, 


TH® LAST MOVE ON THE COAST. 


Tur removal cf the Eddystone Lighthouse: 
—Judy. 
ZOOLOGO-MICROSCOPIC SOCIRTY. 


Papers to’ be Read during the Present Session. 

1. On the Dentition of Blue-botiles, By Professor 
Bightwell, F.L.E.A, 

2 Some Recent Deposits of Dacks’-eggsiua Cricket 
Field in Kent. By Professor Welibold, 0.U.T., aud 
Aymature Wychetts, Esq., KO.R.T 

3. On the Artificial Production of Moustaches in 
Adult Specimens of the co umon Slug, with Remarks 
upon Abnormal Capillary Growths on Billiard Balls, 
and Notes on some Recent Failures of Latreille’s 
Formula. By Professor A. Macassar, 

4. Oo tke Evolution of the Roller Skate, with 
Suggestions for a Close Season, and for a Protective 
Act, By Dr. Slyde Boomp, F.A.L., RIN.K. 

5. A Case of Crepitatory Mirmir in the Crow of 
the Commion Cock-Li biter, By Professor Hen rs 
Cockie. 

6, Some Cases of Hay-fever, or Summer-Catarrh, 
in the May Fly, accompanied by Iilustrative Scale. 
diagrams of Sue: zss, By Hen. R. Tischub. 

—Funny Folks. 
THE MARCH. OF SCIENCE, A PACT. 
(A reminiscence of the 25th ultimo.) 

Finst Passenernr : “1 heat there is to’ be an‘eclipsé 
to-night, and I should’ very mucit like to see it.” 

Second PassenceR: ‘I beg your pardow, you 
can’t see’ it at all -heve—recordiug to the papers it 18 
visiblevat' Greetiwick, but it does not say anywhere 
else, and we are some distance from there !’’ 

—dJudy. 
LUCIDNESS. 





Dk, ALLEN Titomsoy, tlie President of the British 
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Association at Piymonth, is reported to have made 
the followimg remarks; “It is interesting to find 
that there is a correspondence between the later divi- 
sion of the mesoderm of the higher animals derived 
from the two primitive blastodermic luminz’and the 
original absence of mesodermic structare in the 
lowest animals, followed by the gradual appearance 
first of one layer (the external muscular in the 
higher ccelenterata) and soon afterwards by the two 
divisions or lamin with the intermediate ccelom. 
Notwithetanding the many difficulties which unques- 
tionably still block the way, I am inclined to think 
that there is great probability in the view of common 
bilamina origia for the embryo of all animals above 
the protoza, and that the vertebrate equally with 
the invertebrate animals may be shown to possess, 
in the firat stages of their blastodermic. or em- 
bryonic formation, the two primitive layers of 
ectoderm and encoderm.” At this point several 
persous' were cerried out in a state of non compos. 
Those who remained were entirely agreed that they 
had not heard anything so interesting for a long 
time. —dJudy. 
TNE FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE. 


BRITANNIA’S best weapons—the arms of. the sem 
—dJudy, 
SOLE V. SOUL, 


HovskKEEPER AT PENSHURST PLacw (showing 
boots to visitor): Iiding boots of one of my lord’s 
ancestors, who was beheaded three husdred years 


ago. 

Lapy Visrrow(iw all good faith}: I must make 
his lordship a present of a pair of my riding boots; 
they would'look much more interesting ; I am sure ! 

—dJudy, 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCER. 

Iw order: te facilitate promotion in the Army, the 
preference in selecting for commissions will, in 
future, begiven to gentlemen ofa retiring disposition. 

— Punch. 

A BALLAD is advertised with the title ‘‘ Dear 
England.’’ Weall know that our country is expen- 
sive, but really there is no occasion to set the fact to 


music. —Puneb, 
A Worn ror Tux Pousrican.—He isa host in him- 
self, —Punch, 


A RETROSPECT, 


Fonp Morurr (after a sudden howl from Young 
Hopeful): “ What aile my darling ?” 

Darrine: “ Abeo! shoo! I didn’t get my lunch 
yesterday !”’ —Fun, 


THE MECHANICAL DETECTIVS, 


In consequence of the recent theft of antique gems 
from the British Museum, a.system of protection for 
the future, suggested by an eminent electrician, is 
under the consideration of the Trustees. Its main 
feature is that thieves shall detect themselves; 
which, considering recent disclosures, seems to sug- 
gest the only means likely to be successful, 

—Judy. 
QUITE TOO AWFULLY PRETTY, 


Ir is asserted that one of the latest novelties of 
fashion is a lady’s shoe witha looking-glass heel, The 
object of this extraordinary addition toa lady’s toilet 
is not exactly clear, but those who do not understand 
will yet admit that in something so peculiar there is 
abundant opportunity for reflection. —dJdudy. 


‘THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH,’’ 


First Sup. (who doesn’t read the papers) : 
“What’s all this about phonetic spellin’? ” 

Szconp Drrro: Qh, these school-board fellows 
want everybody to spell'as he pronounces. Tiere’ll 
bean Act:of Parliament,.I s’pase !”” 

First Sus.: “ By Jove, I wish they’d thought o’ 
that two years: ago! "Took: me amawful gwind to get 
Up my spellin’! Doosid deal easi-ah to spell words as: 
they’re pwonounced! That’s just what I used to do, 
you know !’? —Punch, 


THE WICKED WORLD. 
THE people in the next parish, —Funny Folks. 








STATISTICS, 





_ Tae Sitk Cromn—Some very complete information 
18 published by the French Ministry of Agriculture 
48 to the prospects of this year’s silk crop both in 
France and abroad, to which the crisis in the trade 
st Lyons lends special interest. The quantity of" 
silkworm eggs and seed raised in France was about 
the 8& me as in 1876, being above the figures for that 
year in the departments:of' the Gard, the Vaucluse, 











the Hérault, and the Bouches-du-Rhone, and below 
them in the Drone, the Isere, and the Ardeche, but 
the crop of cocoons was much larger, being estimated 
at 6.783 tons, as against 2,296 in 1876, 10,070 in 1875, 
and 11,071 in 1874, Ont of the total crop of cocoons, 
5,690 tons are yellow, and 1,090 green; and while 
the former are reported good, the quality of the 
latter will, it is apprehended, be found very inferior. 
The estimated yield from these cocoons will be 475 
tons of raw yellow silk and 70 tons of green ditto, 
and the average price has been 5t! for the yellow, 
and 3$f. for the green cocoons; In Italy the crop 
has yielded 22,450 tons, The yellow cocoons are re- 
ported good, but. the others are bad,and the crop 
will not yield above 1,500 tons of silk. The Spanish 
crop has yielded 920 tons, In the Levant, Broussa 
has given 800 tons: of cocoons; more than half of 
which, obtained from the green silkworm of Japan, 
will turn out. well, Comparing the crops: of the 
countries mentioned above, it will be apparent that 
the crops of 1876 and 1877 searcely exceeded that of 
1875. 








SOLID PRECEPTS. 


Wuen Pleasure’s courser champs and frets, 
And Mischief kiudles his eyeball's fire, 
Rein in, rein in, till his humour gets 
In the aaa stride that will never 
tire 
Then away, away, till the ardour cools, 
And at the end of the course you draw! 
Excess is the error of dolts and fools, 
And moderation the wise man’s law, 


In the lists of Love never couch a lance 
For eyes that brighten but to deceive; 
But when sure of a heart in # love-fraught 
glance, 
Never rivals a chance in the tournay 
leave. 
Then storm the citadel o’er their graves, 
Till soft submission ends war’s alarms. 
Trifling iu love is for rogues and kuaves, 
And Truth the gedtleman’s coat-of-arms, 


In business affairs, if Enterprise 
Should wildly beckon, with brow a-flame, 
Leware the lure till the judgment rise 
Yo adjust the scales, and approve or 
blame ; 
Then open the doors, or shoot the bolts, 
As the case may be, strong, steady, and 
hard, 
Precipitation’s for idiots and dolts, 
And circumspections’ the wise man’s 
guard. 


Put these in your gode: ever boldly stand 
On a question’s centre, norseele the edge ; 
Save conscience applaud, never raise the 


hand; 
When you do strike, strike like a black- 
smith’s sledge, 
Oh, the world’s rewards—wealth, power and 








place— 

Hang ripe to the clutch,. if you take but 
heed ! 

Doubt and fear are the scourge.of the weak 

and base, 

And hope, nerve, energy, manhood’s 
erced, .D. U. 

GEMS. 


_— 


Youne men are apt to think thomselves wise 
enough, as drunken men are apt te think themselves 
sober enough. 

Somes men take pleasure in earning their money 
as well as in using it—asure way of getting it, and 
getting the good of it. 

In the-affairs:of life, activity is to be preferred to 
dignity, and praetical energy and despatch to pre- 
meditated composure and reserve. 

Ir is @ great blunder, in the pursuit of happiness, 
not to know when we have got it; that is; mot’ to be 
content: with a-reasonab le, possible measurefof it, 

A wirr’s boson: should be the tomb of her hus- 
band’sfailings, and his character far more valuable 
in her estimation thar his life. 

Do not wait for a change of outward dircumstan- 
ces, but take your outward. circumstances as they 
are, and make: the best of them. 

SENTIMENTS: of friendship which flow from the 
heart cannot be frozen in adversity, 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
‘ 





Arriz Custarp Pix.— Three cupfuls stewed 
apples, nearly a cupful of sugar, six eggs, one quart 
of milk. Sweeten the apples well and let cool, mix 
the eggs with the apples, season with nutmeg, stir-: 
ring in the milk slowly. One crust, 

MARMALADE,—One peck of quinces ‘and two pecks 
of apples, pare and stew separately; take a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit; mix well and cook for one 
hour, stirring all the time. 

WarrLrs.—One pound of butter melted ins quart 
of milk, and ten eggs beaten light; thicken the milk 
and butter with sifted ftour, and add the eggs aud a: 
little salt ; should be of the consisteney of pouud- 
cake batter; add enough yeast to make it rise, the 
quantity to be regulated by the quality of the yeast. 
Set it torise in a warm place, To be catenin the 
evening, the waffles should be mixed early in the 
morning in winter, and in summer at midday. 

Appt Kags.—Pareand core a convenient number 
of apples, leaving them whole; fill with sugar and 
pour over water; then place in oven; when nicely 
baked, take‘eggs prepared as for omelet, pour in and 
over the apples, and return to oven for about ten 
minutes ; grate over them nutmeg, and serve hot, 

Oranas Ice,—The juice of six oranges and grated 
peel of three; the juice of two lemons ; squeeze out 
every drop of juice, and let the grated peel steep in 
the juice one hour; strain well through a fine cotton 
cloth ; mix in one pint of sugar, then one pint of 
water ; freeze as you would ice-cream, 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Moz, Tiztsens, whose return from Worthing to- 
London we mentioned last week, is in a state whier 
causes anxiety to her numerous friends and 
admirers. Dr. W, Fox met Mr. Spencer Wells and 
Dr. Howell in consultation on Tuesday,—* British 
Medical Journal.” 

Mr. Writs Oraswien, the eminent: tragediat, 
writes from Melbourne, Australia, that’ theatrica} 
affairs at the Antipodes are os so flourishing as they 
are represented to be at home. Mr. Creswick had 
not, up to Aug. 12, made. his. bow from the foet- 
lights. 

Tue death of Mr. E. L. Davenport, the celebrated 
American actor, is} announced by the journals, Mr. 
Davenport, who married. in Mngland: Miss Panny 
Vining, a cousin of Mrs. John Wood, will be remem- 
bered in conjunction with the late Mr. W. C. 
Macready aud Mrs. Mowatt. He was an actor of 
great and versatile ability, 

Tae funeral of Mr.. H, Compton (Mr. Charles: 
Henry Mackenzie), the accomplished veteran 
comedian, took place on Wednesday at Brompton 
Cemetery, in the presence of a. large: number of 
literary and theatrical notabilities. Mr. GC. yy. 
Mackenzie was born at Huntingdom im the year 
1805, and assumed’ the name of Compton om entering’ 
the theatrical profession. about the year 1827, half a 
century «go. 

Discovery oF Human ReEMAINS.—Five human 
skeletons have been discovered by some workmen at 
Dombristle, near Dunfermliuve. They were only 18 
in, below the surface, and the spot where they were 
found was the scene of the murder of the Karl of 
Moray by the Harl of Huntley, in 1591, 


Tux TREES IN Paris.—It is estimated that: the 
annaal cost of keeping in order the trees, shrubberies, 
and seats upon the boulevards and in the publie 
squares and gardens of Paris is nearly 2,000,000fn 
There are 8,000 seats for the accommodation of the 
public, The expense of keeping up all the extra- 
mural recreation grounds, exclusive of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the Bois de Vincennes, is rather more 
than 300,000fr. 

M. Tiers wasa wonderful man. At eighty his 
ceaseless. activity tired out even bis devoted friend 
M. Barthelemy St, Hilaire, His ordinary diet was 
of the simplest; a basin of soup for breakfast, and 
the best Bordeaux, copiously diluted with water, his 
only beverage, He regarded tea and coffee ag 
poison. 

A ouRIovs instance of the Chinese method of 
administering justice rexches us in the shape of a 
police report from Shanghai. It appears that a man 
convicted of gambling was offered the alternative of 
a fine: or deportation. The convict immediately 
offered one hundred dollars. His offer was received 
with derision by the: bench, the jndgestating that 
five hundred dollars wasabout the figure. After much 
haggling between the prisoner and the judge the fine 
was fixed at: three huadred dollars, and the gambler 
was discharged on paying that same. 


Octosrr 13, 1877 
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- Emity and Gracg, two friends, would like to corre- 
CONTENTS, spond with two young gentiemen. Emily is twenty, 
dark, fond of home, Grace is twenty-one, medium 
——— height, fond of home. Respondents must be twenty- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. S.—The name Figaro is given to the hero of Bedu- 
marchais’s celebrated comedies, ‘Le Barbier De Séville” 
and ‘*Le Mariage de Figaro,” in which he appears re- 
spectively as a barber and a valet-de-chambre,. The 
word has become a synonym for a witty, unscrupulous 
intriguer. Pronounce with the “a” broad and the 
accent on the last syllable. 

Tom B.—Youarewrong. Namesofthe kind you quote 
were by no means 80 common amongst the Puritans as 
Hume or Sir Walter Scott represents, and where they 
existed were not assumed in after life, but had been 
bestowed at baptism. You will find all the celebrated 
ministers of the sect had plain Christian names: There 
was nothing more remarkable in the given name of Bar- 
bon) not ‘‘ Barebones,” by the way) than for a French- 
man to call his son ‘“‘ Dieudonné,” or a German to bap- 
tize a child as ‘‘ Gottlob,” 

Battarina.—No scenery was required on the classic 
stage. The observance of the unity of places necessarily 
obviated any change during the action, and a fixed archi- 
tectural screen resembling the facade of a building served 
throughout. The invention of moveable painted scenes 
is attributed to Baldassare Peruzzi. ‘They were used by 
him in 1508 in a piece called “La Calandra,” which was 
played before Leo the Tenth. 

Manry.—The title of “‘ Right Honourable” is applied 
to all members of Privy Council, whether attached to 
the Government or in Opposition. They number at 
present rather more than two hundred, the list being 
beaded by H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 

Sza Mew.—The present iron-clad war ship “ Teme- 
raire inherits her name from the old vessel depicted in 
Turner's celebrated painting. 

Cuittep Sxot.—The smallest fleet of which we are 
aware is that of the Sultan of Muscat, Seyyed Tookee 
bin Said, which consists of one armed vessel, a 22-gun 
corvette. 

J, BE, L.—The Turkish standard, bearing the Star and 
Crescent, was first hoisted by Mahomet II. after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople in 1453. The reason of its selec- 
tion was that the blazon was the device of the tutelar 
deity of Byzantium, the ancient Constantinople—Diana 
Byzantina, 

Pat.—You are too late. We cannot assist yeu, 

Janz B.—Wholesome food, with fresh air and exercise, 
will improve your complexion, and be found more benefi- 
cial than sour milk or any other external application 
except cold water. 

Lititz & Loviz.—There is nothing to pay. 

H, Y.—We make nocharge, 

L. W.—Our stock is already in excess of our require- 
ments. 

H. Z.—Your advertisement will be inserted when space 
permits. 

J. G. C.—Practise assiduously from good copies, and 
try to acquire a business style. Your penmanship is at 
present much below the standard attained by clerks 
now-a-days. 

Poor Loo.—Just a suspieion of jealousy seems visible 
in your uote, but we are bound to admit nevertheless 
that the conduct of the gentleman referred to is highly 
improper, and that of the young ladies quite as bad, 
Whether or not they are aware of bis engagement such 
familiarities should not be permitted. “1s this writing 
and composition good?” Writing barely passable, but 
composition bad, that is, in the sentence quoted. The 
conjunction “and” between the nouns “ writing” and 
“composition” necessitates the employment of the 
plural form of the verb, ** Are,’’ instead of the singular, 
**Is.” Wedo not believe in the pretensions of those 
who undertake to distinguish character by handwrit- 


ing. 

fi. D.—A boy and girl of 17 and 13 respectively are 
much too young to know their own minds, They bad 
better find something more profitable to do than thinking 
of serious love-making. 

Apg.e & H, B.—It would be well not to try to check 
the perspiration, save by occasional ablutions. There is 
no reason for any disquietude. Perhaps time will alle- 
viate the inconvenience. “Adele's” handwriting is 
larger and thus more distinct than ‘ H. B.'s,” but of 
_ quality in other respects; indeed, very similar in 

isle, 








And all her sister rosés 
Blushed red as red could be! 
The lilies leaned to see her pass 

With breezy thrill and stir— 
The very daisies. in the grass 
Were pale for love of her. 


A quaint, old-fashioned garden, 
Its dim paths overrun 
With honeysuckles, blowing 
Their trumpets in the sun ; 
In shady spots forget-me-nots 
And purpie pansies grew, 
And fox-gloves filled their pitchers at 
The fountains of the dew, , 


A sweet, old-fashioned garden, 
With plots of velvet sward, 

And secret haunts, whose leafy doors 
The wilful jessamine ; 

The oriole swung his gay Kiosk 
Amid its tangled bowers— 

The blue-bird's airy lattice looked 
Upon a world of flowers, 


Hard by a merry rivulet ran 
With many a trip and fail; 

A grand old apple-tree leant o’er 
The ancient moss-grown wall; 

The clove pinks shook their spices out 
To every vagrant breeze, 

Aud all the golden silence throbbed 
With the drowsy hum of bees, 


Deep in the sunny garden maze, 
My pretty, winsome May, 

She paused among the roses, 
A sweeter rose than they ; 

The gay young bacbelor-buttons 
Tugged at each sturdy stem 

To lay their golden lips against 
Her garment’s silken hem, 


The flowersin gladness thronged to greet 
My love, she was so fair ; 

The shadows nestled at her feet— 
The sunbeams kissed her hair; 

A burst of rapture from the birds 
The blithe winds bore alonz— 

The brook caught up her greeting words 
And wove them into sony, 


So gracious, fair, and debonair, 

A queen my fancy crowned her— 
The sunshine kissing her bright hair 

The roses crowding round her ; 
Thro’ all the checkered scengs of life 

That vision with me stays— 

(Tho’ she has been my blooming wife 
For half a score of Mays!) B.A. B. 
A. H. M., eighteen, medium height, loving, fond of 

home, would like to receive carte-de-visite of a young 

lady with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be 
good-looking. 

Saupsos Post, CapsHoke, Rovat F unNNEL, and Sparxer 
Boom, seamen in the Royal Navy Barracks, would like 
to correspond with four young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Respondents must be between eighteen 
and twenty, good-looking, fond of home and children, 
loving. 

Harry, twenty-three, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Ton Dorpum Streetcuer and Birt Back Ropg, two 
friends, seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young ladies about 


twenty-one. Tom Dolphin Stretcher is twenty, good- 
looking, tall, fair. Bill Back Rope is twenty-six, tall, 
dark, 


Nagi and Katze, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Nel) is nineteen, medium 
height, dark eyes, auburn hair. Kate is eighteen, tall, 
dark hair and eyes, and fond of home, music, and chil- 
dren, 

ZaRT would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a 
young lady about sixteen, tall. 

F, P., and H, P., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. F, P, is nineteen, curly hair, HO, P, is 
twenty-one, 


P 





Mar, Maser, and Maup, three friends, would like to 
correspondwith three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. May is twenty, auburn hair, thoroughly 
domesticated, tall, of aloving disposition, fond of home 
Mabel is nineteen, fair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music, thoroughly domesticated. Maud jg 
nineteen, dark, grey eyes, thoroughly domesticated 
fond of home and children, % 

Epig, twenty, tall, fair, fond of home and children, 
wishes to correspond with a table gentleman about 
thirty. . 

Rosert M., twenty, medium. height, light hair, blue 
eyes, fair, wishes to correspond with a good-looking 





lady. 

: Hawcer, eighteen, medium height, of a loving disposi. 
tion, fond of home, would like to receive carte-de-visite 
of thon with a view to matrimony, Must be in a good 
Position. 

Puiuir B., seventeen, would like to correspond with a 
gs about his own age. 

ARINDA, twenty-three, tall, dark, wishes to corre. 
spond with a gentleman, about her own age, or a little 
over. 

Vio_et and Crap, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young men. Violet is seventeen, light 
hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving disposition, 
Clara is seventeen, medium height, dark hair, dark 


brown eyes, - 

Herarp, twenty-six, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a lady about his ownage, Widow not 
objected to... 

ComMUNrcATIONS RECEIVED: 


H. B. is responded to by~—Ten Thousand Topsail Shect 


Blocks, twenty oight, 
M.A. by— Yarn of a Main Stay, twenty-nine, 
good-looking. 


AMELIA Orby—IuP., twenty-one, dark, good-tempered, 
fond of home and music. 
M, J. N. by—Annie; seventeen, fair, golden hair, hazel 


eyes. ‘ 
Menvicusby—Esme, eighteen, good-looking, brown hair 
and eyes, accomplished, 
Epwarv 8B, by—Leonora, eighteen, brown hair and 


eyes, . 
Teeescos by—L. M., dark. 
F F. G,. by-—Minnie, fair, blue eyes, medium 


ht. 
-Gaozes by—Emma, fair, medium height, good-look- 
STEEL by~YWilliam, eighteen, medium height, brown 
loon Edward, seventeen, light hair, brown eyes, 
medium height. j 
Epwarp 


. by—Nora, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, 
tall, saeome eee | i 

Juuznne by—H, D., dark, fond of home and music, 
of aloving disposition, 

Atics by—Archibald, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 
A so by—Devereux, dark eyes, tall, considered good. 
00 5 . 

ae J C. B., a gunner in the R.M.A., by—Bessie, 

twenty-three, brown hair and eyes, of a loving disposi- 


tion. is 

A. E. B. by—Lizzie H., medium height, dark brows 
hair and eyes. 

Gon & Crows by—Aggie T., twenty-three, tall, dark, 
good-looking. 

} op by—Lily, twenty-five, thoroughly domesti 
cated. 

A. E. B. by—Maud W., twenty, medium height, dark 
fond of home. 

Lizzig by—J. G. O. 

E. A. by—C. W., twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition. 

a0 E, by—F. C., twenty-four, tall, fair, good-tem- 
pered. 

M‘Annie by—Mr. 8, 

H. B. by—Flying Dan, tall, dark, good-looking, fond 
of home. 

M. A. by—Jumping Bill, fair, handsome, fond of home 
and children, 





Att the Back Numbers, Pants, and Vorumas of tue 
**Lonpos Reaper” are in prints and may be had at the 
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Lirgzand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
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Byevasane's Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Tireopence 
each. 
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